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Bur.LInGTON, Vt., Aug. 7, 1866. 


Tne AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION commenced 
its Thirty-Seventh Annual Meeting, at the City Hall, in 
Burlington, Vt., this afternoon, at half-past two o’clock, at 
which hour it was called to order by the President, Birpsry 
Grant Nortrurop, by whose invitation the exercises were 
opened with prayer by Rev. Mr. Moore of this city. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY PROF. BUCKHAM. 


Prof. M. I. Buckham, of the University of Vermont, wel- 
comed the Institute to the City of Burlington. He said, — 

His Honor the Mayor, on whom it would naturally 
devolve to extend to our guests the courtesies of the 
occasion, and who was expecting to be present for that 
purpose, finds himself too ill to be here at the present time, 
and has asked me to take his place. 

In the name of the citizens of Burlington, I bid you a 
hearty welcome to this meeting of the American Institute ; 
and we trust it will be a meeting of great pleasure and 
profit, both to you and to us. We welcome you to this good 
State of Vermont, which, I am told, many of you now see 
for the first time. We hope your experiences in our State 
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have been and.will be such, that what you have known 
only as a red or yellow strip of land lying between New 
Hampshire and New York, will hereafter remain in your 
memories as a very green and pleasant spot, —a region 
in which it was delightful -to travel, and in which it was a 
pleasure to tarry for a few days. ; 

Our State is somewhat behind some of our sister States ; 
yet we think it is rapidly pushing its way forward to an 
equality with the first of them. We trust this meeting may 
do something to encourage us and to aid us in that endeavor. 

We welcome you, ladies and gentlemen, to this City of 
Burlington; a young city, and rather more rural than urban 
as yet, and, as we trust, it always will be. We welcome you 
to this clear air of ours; we give you the free and unbounded 
enjoyment of our hills and mountains and lake: and the 
more you enjoy them, the better we shall be pleased with 
you. We welcome the better part of you to our homes and 
hospitalities. (Laughter and applause.) 

And it is due to ourselves to say that this is the third time 
within six weeks that we have been called upon to open our 
houses to strangers. You have come at a time, too, when 
many of our citizens are enjoying their August luxury of 
going away, or dismissing their retinue and living rather 
neglige. 

But we welcome you mainly to the serious work of this 
Convention. It is no holiday work to which you have de- 
voted yourselves. And though no class of persons has better 
earned a right to enjoy this temporary respite from labor, 
yet these serious faceS tell me it is not for that purpose 
mainly that you are here, but that you are here to deliberate 
and compare views upon those great matters which vitally 
concern the welfare of the communities from which you 
have come. 
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RESPONSE OF PRESIDENT NORTHROP. 


The President responded as follows : — 


Permit me to offer to you our cordial thanks for this. very 
hearty reception, and to assure you that your words of 
welcome are the more gratefully received for the graceful 
manner of their presentation. 

We have all found it delightful to travel among the 
beautiful hills and along the winding streams of this State. 
We have learned much of that old yellow strip of land, as 
represented to us heretofore upon our maps. We have 
found it a joy to come among these hills —into this State, 
which, according to our gazetteers, produces not only more 
butter and cheese, hay and hops, than any other State in 
the Union, but, what is far better, is raising men and send- 
ing them forth—men like Wheeler and Marsh and Foote 
and Smith and Collamer and Murdock and Shedd and Pren- 
tice, and hosts of others, who have shed a wide and happy 
influence over this land. 

We are happy to come to this State, which was the first 
new member of the Confederacy to join the original thirteen ; 
which has ever been true to liberty and the Union; where 
no whisper of treason or sympathy with treason has been 
heard. (Applause.) We remember that this is the home 
of Ethan Allen and of the “ Green-Mountain Boys,” as 
patriotic and heroic, during the recent struggle through 
which we have passed triumphantly, as they were triumphant 
in the revolutionary times. 

We are happy to come to this State, which, even amid the 
throes of the revolution, in that preliminary convention, 
before it was organized as a State, provided that a school, or 
schools, should be established in every town, and a grammar 
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school in every county, and urged upon the approaching 
assembly to establish by law a university. This State 
appropriated three thousand acres of land to found upon 
this charming laké this university, from whose eminence is 
presented a panorama of unequalled lovelivess and beauty ; 
this university which has stood so high—I do not mean so 
many feet above the lake — under the old regime, and under 
the superintendence of that great man and scholar, its new 
president, is destined to stand still higher in its influence 
upon education throughout the country. 

Permit me to invite you, and the citizens of this goodly 
city, to share in our exercises and discussions. I will the 
more freely urge this, as this point for holding our meeting 
this year was selected in consultation with yourself and the 
Secretary of the State Board of Education. 

Again permit me to thank you fer the prompt manner in 
which you disposed of the avalanche of teachers who came 
down upon you yesterday and the day before. 

The regular business of the Institute will now be com- 
menced. 


Mr. Stone, of Maine, moved that the President appoint the 
following commitees : One for the nomination of officers for 
the ensuing year; one on teachers and teachers’ places; 
and one to consider the expediency of amending the article 
of the Constitution of the Association relating to membership. 


The Treasurer read his Annual Report; and Mr. E. A. 


Hubbard, of Springfield, was appointed to audit the Treasur- 
er’s account. 
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DISCUSSION. 


The subject assigned for discussion at this hour was then 
taken up; viz., “Our Schools: their influence on, 1, Agricul- 
ture; 2, Commerce; 3, Manufactures; 4, Civil Polity; 5, 
Morals.” 


The President. We had hoped to be favored with the 
presence of the Secretary of the Board of Education of Ver- 
mont, to open this discussion in some one of its branches. 
As he is not present, I will call on A. P. Stone, Esq., of Port- 
land, Maine, to speak on the bearing of our schools upon 
“Commerce.” 


Mr. A. P. Stone, Principal of the Portland High School. 
My condition, Mr. President, is much like that of the brass 
kettle, which it was alleged on the one side was borrowed 
and returned in a broken condition; but which, it was con- 
tended on the other side; was not broken; and in the second 
place, if it was broken, it was broken before it was borrowed ; 
and in the third place, it never was borrowed at all. 

The Atlantic Cable, which seems to have annihilated dis- 
tance, has apparently taken from me all the ideas which I 
had on the subject before us. Really, I have not any well- 
digested thoughts on the subject. But as I see there are 
several divisions of this subject, I will venture to speak upon 
only one of them; for I know it will be agreeable to you, 
sir, and the ladies and gentlemen present, that my remarks 
shall be brief. If, therefore, I open the discussion, and put 
the ball in motion, I hope it will be sufficient. 


If I can show that our schools have an influence for good 
upon commerce, I, of course, shall show that they are one of 
the most important features of our institutions. Tor we are 
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a commercial people; our sails visit every water on-the 
globe. 

I am not sure whether you intended to take up this sub- 
ject in its broadest sense, and have us speak of education in 
relation to commerce, or whether you intended to narrow 
the question down to our public schools. The first part of 
the subject is too broad for me or any one to treat of at this 
time. Commerce has founded our universities and great 
libraries, and been the moving power of most of our educa- 
tional influences. I need not say that commerce has been 
the great instrument of regulating society, and of enabling 
us to avail ourselves of all the products of the globe. 

Some historian has said that, if you will give him a key to 
the condition of the commerce of a given people, he will write 
out, with a good degree of accuracy, the history of that 
people. Look at China, where you will find the commerce 
as odd as the people themselves; look at the Dutch, and you 
will find their commerce as Dutchy as themselves. 

But we will look for a moment at the influence of educa- 
tion on those who are engaged in commercial pursuits. I 
think it will appear that commerce has some demands which 
have not been met. The merchant, the commercial man, 
should be, to a certain extent, a linguist. Not that he should 
necessarily understand Latin and Greek. But you know 
very well that the liberal-minded merchant, who now engages 
in trade with foreign nations, and who has no knowledge of 
the French or Spanish language, labors under a great disad- 
vantage. If the proposition had been made, three years ago, 
to introduce the study of the Spanish language into the 
High School at Portland, I should have said “No.” If it was 
proposed to introduce it to-day, I should say “ Yes, even if 
we drop French.” The people there have much business 
with the West Indies. It is necessary for some member of 
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the,firm transacting business there to understand the Spanish 
language. It is a very common thing for a clerk of a mer- 
cantile house to be sent to the West Indies; and although its 
check on the banks may be never so good, his check on the 
language is not honored. I have heard a man in Portland 
say he would give the best vessel he had to be able to use 
the Spanish language. It is as necessary that it should be 
introduced into the best schools in Boston and Portland as 
bookkeeping. ; 

We, as teachers, profess to make a specialty of punctuality. 
If there is a place in the world where that is needed, it is in 
the counting-hotse, or on the deck of a ship. A captain of a 
vessel will forgive anything sooner than a want of prompt- 
ness. If we are training men and women to be punctual, we 
are teaching those virtues that commercial men need. How 
many men of business there are in our cities with whom 
punctuality is the secret of their success! There are in 


Boston, and perhaps in Burlington, boards of insurance 
officers and bank directors where the clock would be sus- 


pected of being wrong, if certain members were not present 
at the minute appointed for the meeting. Here is a motive 
to make punctuality a matter of importance. 

We profess, also, to feel the importance of teaching pupils 
to discipline themselves, and to learn to obey, that they may 
know how to control others. Discipline is as necessary in 
' the counting-room and on board our vessels as it is in the 
schoolroom. We profess, also, to teach our pupils to be 
systematic. What would commerce be without system ? 
What would commerce be with sea-captains who could not 
command their crews ? 

The management of crews is quite different now from what 
it was formerly. ‘Some still command in the old way. A 
captain, in Plymouth County, Massachusetts, said to me that, 
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at the age of twenty-one, he was the commander of a vessel 
on board of which was a crew representing eleven different 
nationalities. He governed his crew by main strength. On 
the first voyage, said he, I fretted myself and lost strength, 
and it seemed as though I should never get to the end of 
my voyage. The only thing that prevented a mutiny was 
the fact that the crew could not communicate with each 
other. But I have learned since that men before the mast are 
men like the captain and mate; I have learned to discipline 
myself, and have thus learned to command and discipline my 
crew. I have never had a mutiny in my twenty-five years’ 
experience as a sea-captain, and have never had a sailor 
desert me in a foreign port. 

It used to be customary, when a vessel took a cargo to a 
foreign port, to have on board one of the clerks of the firm 
that sent out the goods, who went by the name of super- 
cargo. The business of the captain was to manage the ship, 
and by hook or by crook, or by mauling his crew, to bring 
the vessel to its destination. He had nothing to do with the 
cargo after he had brought his vessel to the wharf. The 
business of the supercargo was to attend to the disposition 
of the cargo. Hence it was necessary that the supercargo 
should understand the language of the country visited, the 
system of weights and measures, and the method of measur- 
ing the cargo by its tonnage. 

But that is entirely changed. The man who commands 
the vessel now is usually an intelligent gentleman, a man of 
well-balanced mind and a good degree of culture. He has a 
salary of $150 a month and a commission on the sales of the 
cargo, there being now no supercargo. A man is wanted, 
therefore, who can not only command a vessel, but manage 
trade in China, Brazil, or any other foreign country. Hence 
we see the necessity of our schools giving such a special 
education as is needed for this class of men. 
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Sometimes we think we have need to teach our pupils to 
be gentlemen. I do not know any occupation or situation in 
life in which a gentleman does not appear to better advan- 
tage than a boorish man; and I know of no occupation which 
‘is more graced by a gentlemanly education than that of the 
commercial man, and no society more agreeable than that of 
the intelligent sea-captain, who appears polished and affable 
in your parlor, and who will entertain you by the hour with 
his accounts of China or Japan, or some other remote coun- 
try that he has often visited. It may be there are not many 
boys in Burlington who go to sea. But, beginning at New 
Brunswick, and following the coast down, there are many 
who will engage in commerce. The boy of Nantucket and 
Cape Cod always goes to sea; the son of a sea-captain ex- 
pects to go to sea. And in Nantucket, where they have one 
of the best high schools in Massachusetts, they teach naviga- 
tion and other branches which will be useful to the young 
men as seafaring men. 

I do not wish these matters to be carried so far as to be 
utilitarian ; I believe theory goes before practice ; there can 
be no real theory without practice. Our schools ought to 
have their instruction so modified as to meet the wants of a 
great commercial people. 


Rev. Dr. Miner, President of Tufts College. I have been 
instructed by the remarks of the gentleman from Portland. 
I am not prepared to follow out the subject he has discussed 
so well. I suppose no one needs to be told that all the 
duties of life require culture, preparation. There is no 
work of man that he is prepared to do spontaneously. I 
do not mean to raise that metaphysical question, whether a 
man may not grow into spontaneity where highest duty 
might be of highest nature. I grant that I do not be- 

2 
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lieve the pathway to heaven is to be surmounted by climb- 
ing over precipices and difficulties. But in this world 
man is raised up by combat with passion and sins and the 
conflicting interests of the world about him; and he will do 
nothing in the way of enterprise —tilling the soil, exchang-' 
ing the products of the world —and, least of all, in the pre- 
sentation of himself as a cultured Christian, obeying the law 
of God and exemplifying in himself the great laws of 
morality, without study and training. 

I am aware that we are accustomed to think of morality 
as something vague and shadowy; and I fear that many use 
the term as only a conformity to the usages of society. I 
use the term as expressive of those eternal principles of 
righteousness, justice, love, truth, which, if they have their 
seat in the bosom of God, have their application in all the 
moral universe of God. And in these qualities of man we 
behold the final aim of the discipline of man on earth. For, 
however we may boast of our schools, yet, relatively, the 
great school for man is the school of life. It is the ordained 
instrumentality in God’s providence for the training of the 
world. And whatever honor may be attributed to our insti- 
tutions of various grades, I cannot doubt that, thus far, the 
world is infinitely more indebted to that discipline, on the 
one hand, which contact with society in the various forms of 
effort have wrought out, than to institutions man-made 
and man-directed. It is also manifest, from the history of 
the world, that man makes no very great advancement until 
he shall have, through dominion over himself and subjection 
of his own appetites, through a quick perception of the 
demands of justice, and through the promptings of charity, 
discerned how he stands related to those about him, and shall 
have adapted himself to the world around him. It is as he 
obeys the law of justice, and, beyond that, goes out under the 
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impulses of an intelligent charity, that he fills up the measure 
of his own responsibility as a man. In this world, this is the 
culmination of all our work. Can it be possible that we are 
to depend upon institutions man-made? Can it be possible 
that any considerable influence shall be exerted that shall not 
flow to these final ends? We should not profitably weigh 
the ends of education, if we failed to discover that, after all, 
it is not labor, skill, or enterprise, but man. I was glad to 
hear the gentleman from Portland disclaim the doctrine of 
utilitarianism. To work for man wisely, embraces all that is 
necessary for man. The end of all training is man as man. 
Our schools should aim, not to build up commerce as com- 
merce, not to perfect agriculture for the sake of agriculture, 
not to train the artisan for the sake of the art; but should 
build up the artisan, the commercial man, the teacher, the 
professional man, all for the sake of man himself. It is only 


when our work goes on in this way that we are going on wisely. 
The question is simply this: Are our schools largely useful 


in the promotion of public morals, and private morals, for 
they cannot be separated? You have no public righteous 
man who is a private villain. We have some whom we 
thought private righteous men, who have turned out to be 
public villains. (Applause.) 

It is not necessary, on an occasion like this, to enter into 
any of the controversies of modern philosophy; but I do not 
feel that I stand on controversial ground when I say that 
God has given to man, as an intelligent being, the idea of 
justice and truth, and with these a sense of the obligations 
of duty, and that all instruction appeals to these. But these 
are ideals only. Every application of these in the practical 
affairs of human life is an act of the human judgment; and 
every act of the judgment is a decision of the understanding, 
with whatever light it may have. It is only as we under 
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stand our relations to each other that we can obey the de- 
mands of justice. It is by this that we may pursue our own 
interests, secure our own welfare, and promote our own suc- 
cess, not trenching by a hair’s breadth on the individual 
rights or success of any other man. 

That is the principle on which our country needs light. 
How many there are — and I wish they were all south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line — who believe that their own success 
demands somebody’s overthrow, and who do not feel that the 
law of justice is a universal law, that gives equal opportunity 
to all men in all the circumstances of life, of whatsoever 
color, and whatsoever may have been their previous con- 
dition. There is something alarming to them in absolutely 
equal rights. They agree in opinion with the old member of 
the Church of England —a man past sixty years of age — 
who, at the time of the World’s Exhibition, spoke thus, in 
conversation with some gentlemen from a manufacturing dis- 
trict. Being told that many of the people there were learn- 
ing to think for themselves, and that they enjoyed the privi- 
lege of attending private schools for personal improvement, 
and that when one of the lady operatives went to church, 
now, she could scarcely be distinguished from one of the 
ladies themselves, — using that word in the English sense, — 
“Awful state of things!” said the man; and he thought all 
proper order was coming to anend. But when he was fur- 
ther informed of the effect of intelligence in sending those 
operatives across the Atlantic to find better homes, he ex-- 
claimed, “ Worse and worse ; if this state of things is toler- 
ated the order of society will be broken up!” There are not 
a few who feel that to keep up good order in society some- 
body must be shut out from privileges that others enjoy. 
They feel that we cannot say to all, “ Welcome to the path- 
way of knowledge!” without breaking up society. They say 
they will not have a class needed to perform the labor of 
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the world. They do not consider that however much society 
may be improved, there will always be enough left behind to 
perform all the labor. However this may be, it seems mani- 
fest that a proper understanding of individual and private 
duties requires us to understand ourselves and those about 
us ; our own rights and the rights of others as involved in 
them; and an appreciation of liberty as an atmosphere in 
which we may breathe and in which our institutions may 
thrive, and of its power over the judgment in holding it in 
abeyance, so that the judgment pronounced shall be that of 
intelligence and not of prejudice, and reason and not of 
party; and that we shall feel that life is as much to one man 
as to another, and that no man has a right to stand in the 
pathway of another ; that we shall listen to the voice of God in 
ourselves, — that voice that bids us love one another. This is 
beyond justice. Justice requires us to respect the rights of 
another; but Christian love requires that we lift up the feeble 
and guide them by our wisdom, and let our intelligence be a 
lamp to their feet, and thus guide them to self-improvement. 
But whence shall come this light except from the schools of 
various grades, superadding their instruction to the more 
humble instruction of individual life? But how shall this 
work be done suitably unless we aim to accomplish it? It 
was a favorite saying of our own Horace Mann, that if our 
children could all be educated, even in our schools, vice 
should be well-nigh eradicated from our communities. If 
Mr. Mann had said that a thorough and complete education, 
in which the effort had succeeded, an education secured in 
every heart, would have secured the virtues, no man on earth 
could have gainsaid it; if he says that what has been taught 
in our schools would secure virtue, he might be controverted. 
A man may be vicious, knowing many things; he may be 
virtuous, and yet be ignorant of some things. 
2* 
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If we were asked if education in New England does con- 
duce to the general improvement of morality, I scarcely 
know what train of remark would enable us to establish the 
position without seeming to foster our vanity too much. 
While it is true that the records of our prisons and jails 
show a greater proportion of criminals than some other com- 
munities, we claim that it is because justice is more impar- 
tially administered; and, therefore, the conclusion is, that if 
there are more criminals, it is because the communities are 
really better. In some communities they could not afford to 
confine their criminals. It would be like the retreat of an 
army at the command of its own general, with no foe in 
front. 

The question then really is, not precisely how education 
bears on this particular work, or fact, or issue, but, what 
does education do for man as man? And if he himself is 
the final fruit of our effort, then all that aids in putting him 
in possession of himself tends to the elevation of his powers; 
so that the educated man is the efficient man everywhere, in 
agriculture, in commerce, in manufactures, in art, in civil 
polity, in morality. Ignorance nowhere develops either the 
material or moral welfare of a people. Therefore every wise 
statesman should aim to enthrone intelligence, and with true 
intelligence, enthrone justice and liberty. (Applause.) 


Rev. Dr. Absalom Peters, of New York. I belong to the 
past time of activity in the educational cause. I did not 
expect to be called upon, or recognized, and I cannot hope 
to make any remarks that will be interesting on this sudden 
call. 


I take great pleasure in meeting so many teachers from 
different parts of the country. This matter of teaching, what 
is it? As has been well said by the gentleman who has just 
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sat down, we all need it for any purpose of our moral exist- 
ence in this world. We come into the world bringing 
nothing with us, nothing of intelligence of our own respon- 
sibility ; and one of the grandest things in the conception of 
the human mind is, that the Great Teacher, who opens to us 
his works, the great study of a life, — and the more that is 
known of them the more remains to be known, — that same 
God who has spread out this field of knowledge, and given 
us eyes and ears and intelligence, so that we may know ten 
thousand things of ourselves, sits as a teacher in the heavens 
and proclaims to us principles of morals, of faith, and hope, 
which we could never reach by our investigations. God 
teaches us from the heavens, and he has given us his word 
for settling those principles of morals. Then I suppose the 
grand question with regard to the moral influence of our 
schools is, how much they are made to be moulded and 
governed by this Great Teacher in the heavens, who takes 
into consideration things eternal, and not things temporal 
only. The influence of our schools in morals depends upon 
their guidance by the grand fundamental principles of 
Christianity, — whether the Bible is made the vade mecum, the 
chief book of the teacher. The Bible should be studied. 
Then the schools become the helpers of the ministry of the 
highest institutions which God has given us for the culture 
of the human mind and the human soul. I am happy to 
believe that the American Institute of Instruction, as 
represented here to-day, and the great body of the friends 
of education throughout the land, are embracing this 
principle. The more it is embraced, the more grand and far- 
reaching will be the influence of our schools. 


Wm. E. Sheldon, Esq., Principal of the Hancock School, 
Boston, being called up by some complimentary remarks of 
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the President, in allusion to his management of the large 
school under his care, with great success, by moral motives, 
said : — 

You have been kind enough, Mr. President, to allude to 
the interest I have taken, as an educator, in the work of 
education, and to my interest in the application of moral 
influences. I have been instructed to-day as to the principle 
upon which we should act as thoroughly wise and consistent 
teachers of the young I recognize all these elements of 
justice, of honor, of integrity, and truth, as drawn from God’s 
word and from our relations particularly to our fellow-men; 
and I believe that those principles should be carried into the 
schoolroom, that every teacher standing in the schoolroom 
should act, not only with the living present before him, but 
should by every power of his mind and of his example, so 
impress those great principles upon the hearts of his pupils, 
that they shall be coined into deeds and actions, that the 
generation coming on to the field of life shall not only be 
taught right, but shall be instructed to act right, as noble, 
loyal men and women, to all these principles of right How 
is this to be done? There are two methods. The one may 
be denominated the war power; it is one of coércion. It 
says, You must march in that line. Here before you, is the 
great fundamental truth; now if you will, of your own 
accord, go forward and let your deeds conform to that, very 
well; but if you will not, you must be made to go. Now, 
practically, this is changed to a great extent in the school- 
room, and I declare upon my honor that I think the change 
is for the better. I have not forgotton those wise sayings 
of Solomon; I have not forgotten the instructions of my 
youth; I have not forgotten my own experiences, and their 
benefits on my own character and feelings. I do not say, 
nor do I deem it wise to say, as a practical educator, that 
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these coércive influences can be laid aside, in leading or 
controlling persons of all temperaments, and under all 
circumstances. Pupils must be made to submit. I make 
this remark to guard against the too common sentimentalism 
as to moral instruction. 

But there is another side,— the cheerful side, the love 
principle. It is that principle which we all love to feel; and 
it is that which in our souls makes us feel best. It is when 
we possess this gentle, persuasive disposition, that we feel 
noblest and best. We feel then most like the Divine Teacher, 
because it was love that brought him down to be our 
Teacher in the schoolroom and in our homes. That gives 
joy unspeakable to the heart of a true teacher. 

How is this to be done? One is not always willing to 
engage in all the work that is necessary. Man is a little 
apt to be lazy ; and even teachers may sometimes be a little 
given to indolence. It is sometimes cheaper to do that 
which will produce a result to-day, than to exercise that 
forbearance and patience which are essential to the highest 
well-being of the pupils, and to their noblest developement 
of character. The great work is not to make the child 
obedient for the present hour, but to make the child love 
obedience, and to give him that soul-education which shall 
make the child love to submit, love to do well. 

Here is a case. A boy has whispered. You told him not 
to whisper. He has whispered again and again. You told 
him if he whispered the fourth time, you would whip him. 
What are you going to do about it? You should not have 
told him any such thing. Keep your threats to yourself, 
if you will be a high moral teacher; keep in reserve 
your means. It is one of the lessons we have learned in the 
late rebellion, that when we could not take a position in 
front, we might sometimes flank the enemy. Have your 
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pickets out; observe carefully, vigilantly ; find out the weak 
points that will yield to your attack upon the heart of the 
child. , 

I would rather have my child influenced by such moral con- 
siderations, even if she knew twenty pages less of arithmetic 
every month. Sympathy, love, personal honor, should be 
cultivated in our pupils, because they are of infinite value. 


The President said,— We cannot labor too earnestly in 
appealing to the moral nature of pupils. This is perhaps 
the most practical question that can be brought before us. 
Highly as intellectual training should be prized, the culture 
of the heart should hold a far higher place. Our schools fail 
of their great end, when they fail to keep uppermost a moral 
and truly religious training. 


Mr. Stevens, Superintendent of Schools in Fall River, 
Mass., spoke of the importance of a good common-school 
education in connection with manufactures. It had recently 
been announced, he said, that when the manufactories are 
completed which are now in process of erection, there will be 
more spindles in operation in Fall River than in the city of 
Lowell. It is well known, said he, that Hon. Horace Mann, 
about twenty-five years ago, paid special attention to common- 
school instruction in its relation to manufactures... He wrote 
to several distinguished gentlemen engaged in manufactures, 
and received answers from them on that subject. It appeared 
from those letters that those persons who had been educated 
received much higher wages than those who had not; also 
that their work was of a much higher order. A good com- 
mon-school education will have its influence upon the employ- 
ments of civilized life; no matter whether a person be 
engaged in making skewers for the butchers’ shambles-or as 
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an engineer on the Great Eastern. I think there is too much 
attention given to specialties. The mind acts as a unit; and 
the more intelligence an individual possesses the better is he 
fitted to perform any of the duties of life. 


Mr. Crosby, of Nashua, N. H., inquired of Mr. Sheldon : — 
Supposing you had gone round your enemy time and again, 
and found him strongly posted in a hollow square, how would 
you manage then ? | 


Mr. Sheldon. I would manage to elevate myself, and come 
down from above into the hollow square. 


Dr. Miner, of Boston. I feel a little inclined to support 
my fellow-citizen (Mr. Sheldon) in the view he has given of 
governing boys and girls without the use of the rod. If, 
however, there is any one here who knows me personally, he 
may be surprised at what I say. 

I suppose it is well known among persons familiar with 
college discipline, that there are peculiar views of morality 
among students sometimes, and that there, more than else- 
where, the students are one party and the faculty another. 

At a certain meeting of college officers, one of the profes- 
sors in Brown University asked me, “ How do you find stu- 
dents as to telling the truth? If we bring up a student to 
inquire into any misdemeanor, we cannot get any truth out 
of him.” I replied that I would tell him what I said to a 
student. The student told me he could prove he was not in 
the place where he was charged with being. How? said I. 
By calling a student who will tell the truth, was the response. 
That, said I, would be refreshing. What shall a man do 
under these circumstances ?— a man who does not wish to 
do wrong, and who does not wish to be overcome by a con- 
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catenation of falsehoods. It is the last thing I would like to 
say to a student, “ What you say is not true.” A soul of 
honor is wounded in its tenderest part, when wrongfully 
charged with telling a falsehood. But I had occasion to say 
to a young man, when he told me he did not know, “ You do 
know.” Said he, “ That is a grave charge.” I grant it; it is 
made under grave circumstances. I am satisfied you do 
know. I am satisfied you are cavilling on that word “know,” 
putting more emphasis on it than Ido. You understand 
that the author of that transaction is ; and if it was 
not for your interest to remain silent you would tell me. I 
had got him to the last ditch, as the Southerners term it, and 
there I left him. He was a young man of a high sense of 
‘honor, and one whom I honored. 

I had occasion to speak of the value of truth afterwards, 
and said, if we could not rely upon what was said we had no 
ground to stand upon. I have since had occasion to believe 
that appeal was not without its influence. I do not know 
that, during a year and a half past, I have received an answer 
from any student about the truth of which I had any doubt 
whatever; while it was, for a period, almost uniformly the 
fact, that I could only get the answer, “I don’t know.” Since 
that, there have been several instances where young men 
have come forward, under the guidance of their own con- 
sciences, and taken upon themselves the responsibility of 
acknowledging acts that I had not traced. _ 

I do not think it wise to attempt a work of investigation 
and government without-going through with it. If you 
undertake the work, prove yourselves good detectives, or else 
beware. Undertake a work of that sort and fail, and you 
are at the mercy of your pupils. It is better to let an error 
go unpunished than to be foiled. 

In one instance a remark was made to a waiting-girl, at 
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table, which had profanity in it. I called the young man to 
my room, and began my conversation by inquiring about 
matters at his boarding place. He said he had nothing to 
complain of. Do you find yourself losing your self-posses- 
sion occasionally ? said I. Not particularly. Did you make 
a remark, so and so, to the waiting-girl at the table? No, 
said he, J did not; and there was an unconscious emphasis 
on the word J. I said, I believe you are right. The waiting- 
girl said you did, and thinks you did; but the way you have 
answered me satisfies me you did not. Said he, I can prove 
that I did not. By whom do you think you can prove it? 
Mr. So-and-So sat next me, and I think I can prove it by him. 
Well, said I, the company you were in was not such as I 
should suspect, and I will leave the matter here. A young 
man came the next day and said, I cannot bear to have a 
companion rest under a suspicion, and I confess that I am 
the one who used the expression. 

Since then a transaction of a more grave character 
occurred, though a private matter, so that no one but the 
one concerned in it knew anything of who didit. The faculty 
unanimously agreed, considering the nature of the transac- 
tion, that it was better not to notice it. About a week went 
round, when a young man, one of the very last to be sus- 
pected, called, and wished me to go to his room. I went to 
his room, and he locked his door. It was a long time before 
he could make up his mind to speak. He finally began by 
saying, I must state to you what I know about such a trans- 
action. Said he, I was concerned in that myself. He told 
what he did, how he felt, what his object was, or rather what 
his want of object was; how it lay on his mind, and the neces- 
sity he was under of making a confession. Said he, I am 
perfectly aware that I am in the hands of the faculty, and 
that it will ruin me if it is known. The fact was, it was no 
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crime, not even a vice, but only an act of petty meanness, 
and did not affect others. 

I am glad, said I, you have told me, and especially that 
you have told me voluntarily ; and most of all rejoiced that 
you have exhibited the feeling you have in regard toit. I 
think I perceive the right feeling, and it is all I desire. The 
faculty need not know anything about it. If it shall all 
appear as it now seems, I shall hold the facts in my own 
mind. 

In two or three other instances, little matters unknown, 
have been voluntarily acknowledged by the perpetrators. 
From this I infer that students need to be made to feel that 
the faculty are laboring with them I have adopted the 
practice of bringing the students and the faculty together 
occasionally, and making the meeting an occasion of general 
talk, and making the relations of the students to each other 
and to the faculty a topic of conversation. It has resulted 
in a growing spirit of obedience. 

Another thing that needs to be improved is the relations of 
the freshmen to the sophomores, which are those of barbar- 
ous tribes. I brought the freshmen together once in my 
office, and stated to them how I looked upon the relations of 
those two classes in colleges, and what was my desire in 
regard to them. I stated to them that, by a little effort, they 
might prevent the transactions which annually occur. 

The next day I received from the secretary of the class a 
set of resolutions, to carry out the suggestions I had made, 
and declaring that they would present them to the incoming 
class of freshmen. That matter thus remains. (Applause.) 


Mr. J. J. Ladd, of Providence, R. I., thought the discussion 
was over the heads of some of the persons present. How 
can a lady with seventy-five little children under her care, 
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come down to-each one of them and reason with each one, 
as to the right and wrong of every action? If some of 
those who are engaged in higher institutions were placed in 
the primary schools as instructors, they would become 
walking skeletons in three months, because they could not 
possibly govern their schools. He did not think a teacher 
could love all his scholars every day, so as never to whip any- 
body. The worst thing about the younger children is, they 
forget. They will cry easily enough, and promise easy enough; 
but they will go right straight away and forget. He wished 
somebody would tell how a teacher should control seventy- 
five little children with their feet swinging between heaven 
and earth. 


Mr. Stevens. Does the gentleman believe that any man 
or woman can lay down arule by which to govern a school ? 
The man who attempts to govern seventy-five children, or 
one child, by rule, will fail. 


Mr.-Ladd. No: no set of rules will answer; nor can-one 
teacher do the work of another, any more than a team-horse 
can do the work of a race-horse. I cannot tell you how to 
do the work for me. Every teacher should have a good 
share of common sense,—I trust we all have it, — and we 
should keep ourselves down on a level with our scholars; 
and then we should have a knowledge of human nature, 
enabling us to judge of the different temperament and 
disposition of pupils and to treat them accordingly. The 
teacher who cannot read human character by the face is 
not qualified to teach. The want of a knowledge of human 
nature, is the reason why we fail. If you have a school 
in a rural district, you should start out the first week 
and make calls upon the parents or guardians; and call 
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~ upon the poorest families first. If you do not, the sewing 
society will have it up for consideration. A call on each 
family once or twice in each session, and familiarity with 
the little children at home, with some inquiries about the 
crops of the farmers and the matters generally that the 
parents are interested in, will help to give a teacher an influ- 
ence with the people, so that they will have more confidence 
in him or her, and will be less likely to listen to disparaging 
reports. 


Mr. Stone, of Portland. How, will the gentleman tell us, 
are we to get that knowledge of human nature which he 
speaks of? 


Mr. Ladd. In the same way the recent planets were dis- 
covered, by observation. (Laughter.) 


Mr. Sheldon. - Principles are eternal. They are just as 
appropriate to the teacher of the infant school, as they are to 
the President of Tufts College. Every skilful teacher has to 
adapt his means and appliances to each particular case. I 
believe in good management, but I detest all subterfuges. 
I doubt whether it would be best for me to flatter all the dif- 
ferent occupations of those whose children are under my care. 
The law of right and of love is to be applied to all grades ; 
and the reason why it does not always succeed is because 
of the imperfection of the one who attempts its application. 
In such a school as that to which the gentleman referred, of 
seventy-five young children, I do not suppose it practicable 
or necessary that a teacher should “come down,” as he 
expressed it, to reason of the right and wrong of every ac- 
tion. But she should come down with her beautiful presence 
and culture, and the influence of her manner and the mani- 
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festation of her heart would bring those young hearts into 
willing submission to the rightful authority of the school. 

Sometimes people seem to think it is a great favor to 
teach a city school. It was my fortune to try my hand in 
the work of instructing the young among the hills and slopes 
of this noble State. It was one of the best periods of my 
life; one when I exhibited, perhaps, more imperfection in 
method, but one which had more to do in its experiences 
and influence in fixing in my mind and heart the principles 
on which I was to govern, as a wise educator, than I have > 
received elswhere. It is not one of the greatest blessings in 
the world to come in contact with city influences. The very 
air of these hills, and the beautiful scenery of nature, are bet- 
ter in their influence than a poor teacher; they speak to 
the young of beauty and of truth and right towards God 
and our fellow-men. Education does not consist in an abil- 
ity to conjugate a verb correctly or compute numbers 
rapidly, or to tell the distance from one point to another on 
the globe. Beyond that there is something nobler, something 
that forms character. That man who has a sullen, morose 
character, with an ability to calculate eclipses, is not an 
educated man. That education which reflects his Maker in 
his look and in his bearing and manner, is an education 
nobler, higher. 


The Institute then adjourned till eight o’clock in the 
evening. 


EVENING SESSION. 


At eight o’clock, Moses T. Browne, Esq., of Cincinnati, 
was introduced to the audience, and gave a lecture on 


“ Reading as a Fine Art.” 
3¢ 
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WepnesDAY Mornina, Aug. 8, 1866. 


The Institute was opened with prayer this morning by 
Rev. Dr. Miner, of Boston, President of Tufts College. 


DISCUSSION. 


The subject of last evening’s lecture, “ Reading as a Fine 
Art,” was then taken up for discussion. 


Prof. Monroe, of Boston, was then called on. He said: I 
should have preferred much to have remained as a listener ; 
but perhaps the easiest way will be to say a few words. I 
hardly wish to say more than to express my gratification, 
first, at seeing this subject on your programme; and beyond 
that, to say amen to the lecture of last evening. I do not 
see what more need be said, if we carry away and digest 
what we have already received on that subject. And if I 
should offer a few words, it will be, perhaps, a reiteration, 
possibly a slight elaboration, of what we heard last evening. 

Iam glad to have reading held up as a fine art to us as 
teachers; that it is not merely a mechanical, or even intel- 
lectual exercise; that it has a dignity worthy to rank with 
painting, music, and poetry. In most arts—take sculpture, 
for instance — we have the ideal, and then the actual per- 
formance, the mechanical operation. For instance, it is said, 
that Harriet Hosmer models her figures in clay, and then 
calls on certain workmen to use the chisel upon the marble, 
she only putting on some of the finishing touches. The 
reader cannot do this; he must not only have an ideal, but 
perform the mechanical work. That is what we, as primary 
teachers, have to teach the young; to use the tools skilfully, 
that is, the voice. The more we can attain a command over 
the different qualities of voice; in other words, the more per- 
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fectly we can handle this wonderful instrument of nature, 
not merely as a machine, the better-we can do our work. 

A certain dilettante, calling on a certain British painter, 
asked, “ With what do you mix your colors, sir?” “ With 
brains,” was the reply. After we have got all our colors, we 
are to mix them with brains. And here comes in the ideal 
work. I suppose the artist has a perfect picture before his 
mind before he commences his work, which he endeavors to 
carry out. 

Blake, an English painter, being asked whether he could 
paint a portrait of a certain individual who was dead, with 
the aid of a photograph of the deceased, he said that he 
could, within a given time, without the aid of any sketch. 
He recalled to his memory, in some way, the idea of the 
person, and the picture he produced was recognized as a 
good one. 

The teacher should be sure that the child understands 
what he wishes to do. A scholar was studying his reading 
lesson, — an essential practice, — and he came across a word 
that he did not understand, and he raised his hand to the 
teacher. He had looked in the dictionary to find the mean- 
ing of the word, and said to the teacher, “ Platoon, a square 
body of mosquitos; what is a square body of mosquitos?” 
The teacher showed him his mistake of the word “musket- 
eers.” If he had read the word “musketeers” without 
thinking what it meant, it would not have been so well as 
to make the mistake and have it corrected, because he was 
led to think more. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds being asked his opinion of a certain 
painting, said it was an excellent drawing, the coloring and 
shading were very good; “ but hang it, it wants that!” snap- 
ping his fingers. The mechanical execution may be perfect, 
and you may obey all the thirty-nine rules for reading, “ but 
hang it, it will want that /” 
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The child, in reading, should identify himself with the 
feeling, the emotion. If a scholar can read the sentence, 
“Tt is an ox,” he can begin to imagine. That is what we 
need. Look at our schools as they are. We have plenty of 
accountants sent out; there are plenty of schools that send 
out doctors; but what we want is scholars that will make 
men. No specialties, no one-sided affairs, nor incomplete, 
half-developed creatures; we want the whole man. If there 
is any lack, it is a neglect of the imagination. That is one 
of our strongest moral powers. If we can teach scholars to 
identify themselves with every thought, feeling, and emotion 
of the author, we can enlarge and expand their minds. As 
heat entering between the particles of a body forces them 
asunder, so the affections open the facuities and round up 
the man. 


Mr. M. T. Browne. There was one point which I should 
have wished to elaborate last evening, had I had time. It is 
the point referred to this morning by Mr. Monroe, the office 
of the imagination in the reader or orator. The great actor 
Talma stated, that upon the occasion of his finest bursts of feel- 
ing, he saw not the audience, saw not the coroneted boxes of 
the royal family, Napoleon, and others who were always pres- 
ent at his plays; but in the terrible moments of his feeling 
the audience and the boxes seemed changed to crimson, the 
effect, probably, of the vivid rush of blood to the brain. 
There cannot be a vivid delineation of sense and sentiment 
without this imaginative quality. If this is in perfection, 
tempered with reason and thought, you get the finest exhi- — 
bition, it seems to me, of cultivation, and the best artistic 
rendition of thought and feeling. 

Older pupils will gain much if requested rather to person- 
ate the author than read. 
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Mr. Browne then read the piece by Trowbridge, entitled 
“ The Vagabond,” which was received with applause. 


Mr. Crosby, of Nashua, N. H., said: I have often heard 
speakers on elocution. If I understood the gentleman last 
evening, he said we should not tgach a scholar to read as 
he talked. If wrong, I hope I shall get some instruction. 
The best definition of reading I have ever seen was, 
“ Reading is talking from a book.” Call that artistic, or a 
rude art, it is what I call good reading. You will see 
that I belong to a past generation. I heard a lecture on 
elocution once by Prof. Russell, on the orotundo, and the 
third, fifth, seventh, and eighth, etc.; and he gave ex- 
amples, and among others, “ Back to thy punishment, false 
fugitive!” It was an example of the explosive, I suppose; 
and he did explode, I thought ; for I could not understand it, 
and many others who heard him said they could not. 

After I had heard Prof. Russell talk a long time one evening, 
I inquired, “ Who is that?” I could not make out what he 
was talking about. He read some examples, and I think I 
have had many scholars in my school who could read better 
than he did. If we are to have artistic reading, we must 
have artistic ears, I suppose. I don’t know where we are to 
get them; I have not seen them. But I will say of Mr. 
Russell, he did rehearse one piece well. 

With regard to teaching reading, I wish to know what to 
do. One scholar will get up and read, “ On Linden, when 
the sun was low,” in a very high tone of voice. I would say 
to him, “ Talk to us. I wish to have you get up and talk so 
that we can understand you; I want to enjoy what you say.” 
If a boy reads the piece, “ The Burial of Sir John Moore,” as 
is often done, in a high key, I say to him, “ How would you 
express yourself if one of your dearest friends on earth were 
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dead? If you will read this piece as you would tell that, it 
will be good reading, —just the reading I want to hear.” I 
want an individual to take the language of an author and 
read it just as he would speak it. I say to my scholars, 
“You can tell whether you are good readers just as well as I 
can. It is good when yqu can read in such a way that no 
one can distinguish between your own language and that from 
a book; or when you read so that any one listening, and look- 
ing at you, cannot tell whether you are reading from a book 
or talking to a friend.” 

The only way is for the teacher to know how this is to be 
done, and then show the pupil how to do it. I think the 
word wanted was once used in Porter’s Rhetorical Reader; 
it is the word “unction.” That is what the scholar wants. 
When he gets that, and is inspired with it, he will read, 
whether he has any rules or not. 

One fault in all lecturers on elocution is their allusions to 
the stage. If there is where we are to go to learn how to 
read, I never wish to know how. I tell my scholars to keep 
away from there. (Applause.) I want reading that will 
make men moral; and if there is no place to get it but to 
quote some of Shakspeare’s nonsense, — or good sense either, 
for I confess there is some good sense,— but if there is no 
place to get it except from the theatre, I do not wish to get 
it. I want the action of the stage of life, and all reading so. 
Is there nothing to read from such passages as this, “ Sink or 
swim, live or die”? etc. Is there nothing good to read from 
Cowper ? 




















Hon. Jos. White, of Mass. I confess to all the ignorance of 
my friend who has just sat down; but I think there is this 
difference between us: I am slightly more hopeful of improv- 
ing myself in this way and of improvement in the com- 
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munity than he seems to be, or than he seemed to be when he 
first rose. I thought there was to be a severe onslaught 
upon the true principle as I undersood it to be enunciated 
by Mr. Browne and by Mr. Monroe. But when he quoted 
in his own way from the “ Burial of Sir John Moore,” and 
stated the way in which he would instruct his boys to read it, 
I thought there was hope in his case. It was to read as if 


he was telling the story of his friend’s funeral. Is that right 
Mr. Browne ? 


Mr. Browne. I should say so. 


Mr. White. Is the rule“ Read as.you talk”? No; but 
read as you would talk, if you were a good talker. (Ap- 
plause.) That is where I part company with my friend from 
New Hampshire. 

I rejoice at these instructions, and the only shade of sadness 


connected with them is, that I could not have had the in- 
structions when I was a boy, and learned to talk as I should. 
If a boy talks ina nasal tone, shall he readin that way? 
Why, sir, in my native town there were four men who used 
one expression, — an old Saxon expression, the phrase, “ That 
air.” One said, “I don’t care nothing about ‘ that air,” and 
another, “I dont know nothing about ‘ that arr,’” and so on. 
Our children were amused, and would imitate them. Would 
you teach the boys to read as they talked? 

In reading those things which address themselves to the 
judgment only, the pupils ‘may generally judge for them- 
selves; but in reading those things which are brimful in- 
fused with sentiment, with feeling, with the very height of 
passion, shall they read them as they would the story about 
John’s whipping his dog last night? No. He is the only 
one who reads naturally, who brings out the thought and 
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feeling of the author. The office of the elocutionist is to 
teach men to be natural in reading, and to use the tools 
properly. Whereas you find many good speakers in the coun- 
try, good readers are as scarce, almost, as simoons in Canada. 
If you see a little child three years old, he has learned to 
talk and walk. He is not under the influence of judgment, 
but of feeling; and every feeling comes out in his eye, in 
his countenance, in his hands and feet and attitude. But as 
he comes under the rule of judgment, or an old master, he 
begins to freeze all that expression, and becomes shut up as 
in Orion, and case-hardened. The business of the teacher 
is to tear off this case, and bring the man back to the child 
again. The same is true in Christianity. Be ye as little 
children ; then ye are Christians. 


Mr. Crosby. I must say I think the gentleman did not 
understand me exactly. I am much pleased with the re- 
marks he has made. 


Dr. Miner. It strikes me that the very excellent remarks 
of my friend, Mr. White, need this single addition. He 
rightly says, the office of the teacher is to tear off the mask, 
so that the child may return tothe graces of earlier life. 
But the teacher does this work intelligently. That is the 
work to be done, to take the child out of the uncertain, ig- 
norant effort, and place him on the solid rock. And that is 
as possible as to teach song by note. I think the lecturer 
made an admirable analysis of the facts on this particular 
part of the discussion. He showed, on no less authority than 
that of Dr. Rush, the principles required for the expression 
of thought. It is thus that the work of reading becomes an 
intelligent work, and not a guess in the dark. There is an 
intelligent perception of what is to be done at the start, and 
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an intelligent execution of it, as the musician performs his 
music. 

The speaker, I presume, would have told us, — had he had 
time last evening, he would have shown us, — in connection 
with his remarks on the quality and power of tone, that 
tone has power beyond the expression of feeling merely, and 
that it indicates thought also. Even directly, there is a 
power in tone to express thought. How many a child 
comes to an indulgent mother for permission to do a cer- 
tain thing, and receives a negative in words, with an accom- 
panying undertone that leaves a doubt in the mind of the 
child ! 

Elocution is not a single language; it is a complex lan- 
guage. If likened to machinery, F should say there were 
three sets of machinery, inter-penetrating each other. 

You may judge ofa language simply by its philological 
aspects; that is one language. It gtands on the written 
page, and is complete there. The poet is a master there, 
though he be no elocutionist. There is an accompanying 
harmony which language requires as much as music, that 
adds to the vividness of the thought which the language 
would convey. Then there is the office of gesticulation, 
which is a language of itself. It is this language of panto- 
mime that makes up a solid instrument of effective speech. 

One may render the words of a poet without uttering the 
thoughts of the poet, as one may rehearse a piece of music 
with correct tone, striking every note pluniply, from any of 
the great oratorios, without at all rendering the passage 
indicated by those notes. But the good reader, who under- 
stands the philosophy of utterance, strikes the words so as 
to render the passage intelligibly in oratory as well as in 
music. 

It is customary, in every department of human instruction, 
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to place the highest ideal possible before the human mind, 
and then come as near the ideal as we can. What wonder 
if the wisest should come somewhat below the ideal! The 
ideal is a copy of nature, but of nature cultivated and per- 
fected ; not arigid copy of nature, as we find it in any given in- 
dividual, but as combined of what is best, noblest, and purest 
in many examples. If an artist will make a beautiful land- 
scape, he may not take the landscape of Burlington, though 
that would be almost perfect ; but he will take parts of many 
landscapes, and so make a perfect one. So, if we endeavor to 
follow the Great Teacher, our attempts should be open and 
confessed, however far short of our ideal we may fall. 


Hon. J. D. Philbrick, of Boston. It makes me feel hopeful 
when I see men at the head of our highest institutions rec- 
ognizing the idea of utilitarianism, and saying a word here 
in practical application. 

My friend, the Secretary of the Board of Education of 
Massachusetts, spoke truly of the necessity of tearing off the 
iron mask from our children. But thatis a task which would 
not need to be done, if the work of primary schools was prop- 
erly performed. The trouble is, that in the first stages of 
teaching a child, when he is learning the mechanical part, 
which must be learned, and to recognize words readily, while 
that process is going on, he is allowed to contract bad habits 
of reading that elocutionists endeavor to correct. I believe 
it to be possible for a primary teacher to take the little child 
of five or six years of age, as soon as he can put little sen- 
tences together, and teach him to read, not as some people 
do talk, but as they ought to talk. The child will read at 
first in a monotonous way, but the teacher should say, “ Now 
read as Ido.” She does not give a lecture on reading as a 
fine art, but simply says, “ Hear me read.” In almost every 
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school there will be some child who will have some genius 
for reading, and the children can be taught to imitate that 
child. I have seen some extraordinary results, and such as 
I could not have believed possible, where teachers have 
begun on the right principle and continued in that way, — 
not to allow a pupil to read except he read correctly. 

Some will say that a child will read correctly if he under- 
stands what he reads. But that is not so always. One of 
the most important things is to teach a child to imitate. 
Thus they become accustomed to give the right tones, to 
express a given idea, With that the powers of voice will be 
cultivated. 


GRADED SCHOOLS. 


The hour having arrived to which the discussion of the 
topic of graded schools had been assigned, Mr. Philbrick 
continued his remarks on that subject. It seems to me, said 
he, that the whole business of the educator is comprised in 
two general departments. The first may be considered that 
which relates to the problem of results,— that is, what we 
do, what we wish to reach, to produce. This problem opens 
up the whole philosophy of education; all the metaphysical 
and ethical questions that may be connected with it. It is an 
immense field for investigation. 

The other department is that of the means to accomplish 
the first. By what conveyance shall we reach the end of 
our journey? This is a purely practical question. A person 
may understand and handle it who is not an educated man. 

The system of graded schools has been so generally applied 
that it would seem as though almost every one understood 
it. But Iam told that, after all, we have been very slow in 
applying the principle of graded schools thoroughly to our 
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schools, especially outside of the larger cities. In some 
respects our Western brethren have made greater progress 
than we have. This word “ graded,” as applied to education, 
is borrowed from the nomenclature of the engineer. One 
great part of the business of the civil engineer is to grade 
the earth for different purposes. He has two ways of grad- 
ing. One is to reduce the surface to a level, as in the case of 
acanal. The other is reducing all the surface to regular 
ascents and descents, as in the case of a railroad. The cen- 
tral idea of a graded school is, to level the scholars. That 
is to say, to level, as nearly as we can, those who are to come 
under the instruction of one teacher; to place those together 
who are equal in attainment. In the old-fashioned, ungraded 
schools, with which most of us have been acquainted, you 
used to see some fifty pupils, varying in age from four to 
twenty years. In order to bring these sufficiently near each 
other in attainments together, it would be necessary to have 
as many as ten divisions, these being in classes of four or five 
each, and there would be as many as fifteen or twenty reci- 
tations aday. That is the idea of an ungraded school. 

Now, the idea of a graded school. There are many varie- 
ties of them. Suppose, instead of one school of ten classes, 
we have two. We have one hundred pupils, then, and no 
more classes. Suppose we have five hundred, and divide 
them into classes of fifty each. This would be only one class 
to a room. I think many teachers err, where schools are 
well graded, in attempting to make all in their classes per- 
fectly equal, —the dull equal to the bright ones. They fret 
themselves, and worry those slower, but most excellent, 
scholars. If we could so grade our schools as to have but 
one class in each room, what a different state of things there 
would be from that where there are many in the same room. 
This is what I consider an idea of a good gradation of schools. 
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The manner in which school examinations may be con- 
ducted, so as to make the grading of the schools in any town 
just, was then explained. The method of grading schools in 
Cincinnati was given; and the plan was spoken of as a good 
one, especially as that gives an opportunity for a competent 
supervision by one man who does not teach. The plan of 
New York was also referred to as being different, in some 
respects, from either of those mentioned, and the practice of 
forming union schools in some of the Western States was also 
mentioned. He said he lately saw a photograph of a union 
schoolhouse in a town of a Western State, — a town not to be 
found on any map unless it be a very recent one, — which 
cost twenty-five thousand dollars. That house is to accom- 
modate all the scholars in the town. Then the plan is, to 
appoint one man to have the superintendence of the whole. 
There are some instances of this kind in Connecticut, but 
none in Massachusetts. 

The advantages of graded schools in point of economy 
are very great. Suppose we have a school arranged so that 
the teacher has but two classes, he will have all the time 
needed for instruction; and if the recitation is conducted as 
it ought to be, you have all the advantage you can possibly 
have from any teaching. According to the New-York idea 
of having but one class, that leads to teaching only; the 
pupils have but little time to study; therefore, they are 
taught the lesson. The Boston system provides for having 
half reciting and half studying at the same time. These 
two systems may represent two extremes; perhaps a medium 
would be better than either alone. 

Another advantage of grading schools is to be found in 
the easier discipline, on account of the scholars being of the 
same age. Another advantage is derived from the ambition 
of scholars to get promoted to higher classes. This is a con- 
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stant spur to effort. The effect on the teacher is good also; 
for the teacher shares with his pupils the honors of their 
promotion, besides being stimulated by the prospect of hav- 
ing to give an account of his work. Then there is the 
opportunity of adapting teachers to their work. Sometimes 
teachers decline to take a grammar school, who prove to be 
admirable teachers of the younger pupils; they seem to be 
born to teach them, and perhaps would fail in a higher 
school. Another may have prepared herself for a school of 
a higher grade ; and the fact that the schools of a place are 
graded gives an opportunity for each class of teachers to 
work where they will be most efficient. Stability is another 
advantage, which can be had more generally where a system 
of graded schools prevails than elsewhere. Probably the 
grading of schools, thus giving stability and dignity to the 
teacher’s work, has done more than anything else to encour- 
age men and women to continue in the business of teaching. 
Whatever can be done to induce men and women of ability 
and power to give themselves to the work of education, is 


important to elevate the cause of education. (Applause.) 


After a short recess, Rev. M. C. Stebbins, of Springfield, 


was introduced, and gave a lecture on “ Pructicality in 
Teaching.” 


Adjourned till afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
DISCUSSION. 


The discussion this afternoon was on “ Education and 
Reconstruction.” 


Mr. Adams, of Newton. Mr. Chairman: I have never 
been farther South in this country than Alexandria, District 
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of Columbia; accordingly, my opinions are based quite as 
much upon theory as upon observation. I have not a great 
many facts to present in connection with this subject. Opin- 
ions, however, may sometimes be as correctly formed with- 
out facts as with them. Facts are often made to contradict 
one another; but truth never contradicts herself. When the 
result of a given condition is announced, we ought to inquire 
whether it be natural or general. When we know the gov- 
ernment of a country and its institutions, we can predict 
results with a great deal of certainty; and facts, one way or 
the other, are of very little account, except as, to unreason- 
ing minds, they confirm theory. 

Now, advancing from such premises, it appears to me that 
we should examine the question before us. The relation 
which intelligence bears to. reconstruction, or ignorance to 
destruction, is a most important one to a free people. It is 
difficult to construct anything withoyt a harmony of parts 
whether it be a house or a government. For this reason it 
seems to me that this government was not fairly constructed 
at the outset. It was attempted to bind together certain 
incongruous elements which had no affinity for one another. 
And what was philosophically true in all such cases, was at 
length proved by experience; that the greater the propor- 
tion of each, the greater was the difficulty in keeping them 
together. Accordingly, they would not stay together. They 
broke asunder in the nature of things. Whatever union had 
been was broken; the old cement was gone; the old union 
was destroyed. 

I care not what politicians may say; how much they may 
split hairs over the meaning of very plain words; however 
much they may sing to tweedle-dum or tweedle-dee; the 
great fact remains, that for some years this government had 
no more power to enforce its laws over half its territory 
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than a child has to lift a mountain. The term reconstruc- 
tion is appropriate in this connection. 

There can be no reconstruction without a precedent 
destruction. Admitting the facts then, as they seem to be, 
the question is, how shall we reconstruct ? 

What kind of cement shall we put into the new union? 
We cannot suppose that the same cause which destroyed will 
also reconstruct and preserve us. If the union be not one 
of heart, based upon principle, it cannot endure. It is plain 
now, I think, that to effect such a union, the same funda- 
mental principles of government must prevail throughout 
the land. A difference of principle between two sections of 
a country nominally under the same government, which at 
first may involve the welfare of but few, may at length 
become monstrous, fearful, and abhorrent, in all its aspects. 
It does not diminish with length of time, growth of popula- 
tion and territory. It magnifies under all these conditions. 
Can we not point to just such instances? Neither is it pos- 
sible to reduce the results of opposing principles to harmony. 
These results will always bear the impress of their origin. 
A government like ours, then, should be established upon ‘ 
correct principles. It should be administered alike for all, 
and everywhere for the same high purposes. Did we begin 
in that way? Certainly not. We commenced with two 
principles as opposite to each other as the poles of the earth. 
Here we had, theoretically and practically, equal rights for 
all. In the South they had practically, and, for a long time 
before the rebellion, theoretically, exclusive rights for a few. 
We need not discuss the bearings of slavery upon the gov- 
ernment ; we need not inquire whether slavery be the cause 
of ignorance, or ignorance the cause of slavery. 

But, without going farther back, we know that ignorance 
was a condition of the South, while intelligence was the uni- 
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versal condition of the North. You may travel the world 
through, sir, and not find a difference in governments more 
radical than this. We need nothing more radical to produce 
the most violent convulsions. It is the total difference be- 
tween New England and the government of the late Ferdi- 
nand of Naples. Now, we claim the equal rights for all; 
because from all natural reasoning this principle is just. 
Our government, from its professions, ought to be just to 
all its citizens, and equally it ought to oblige every citizen 
to be just to every other. But to effect this, two things are 
essential, — conscience and intelligence. 

It is a good and cardinal doctrine in moral philosophy, that 
every accountable being must have intellectual power, in 
order that he may perceive the relations which obtain 
between himself and his fellow beings; and secondly, that 
he must possess a conscience or moral power which shall 
enable him to perceive the obligations arising out of those 
relations. This intelligence and moral power lie at the 
foundation of all progress in society; and the more numer- 
ous these relations are, the greater will be the demands 
upon these resources of our being. In a barbarous or unciv- 
ilized community, wants, pursuits, and relations are com- 
paratively few. The code of laws may be simple, plain, and 
brief; a savage chief may sit as umpire over the occasional 
disputes in his tribe. But in a country like ours, these 
relations of life are almost infinite. How are they multi- 
plied and how complex do they become through the devel- 
opments of science, through the channels of agriculture, 
commerce, and the mechanic arts! Man meets and com- 
petes with his fellow man, nation mingles with nation; all 
of which necessitates an amount of intelligence which is 
never known in the early history of any people. We are 
preparing, as a government, to introduce some millions of 
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people to these relations of life. We shall do this if we are 
faithful to*our promises. Four millions we have already 
redeemed from a bondage where there was scarcely any 
law but that of the master, that of force. It was simple; 
it required but little intelligence to understand it. We 
have also freed four millions more, who were so ignorant 
as not to know that they were slaves; one of the most unfor- 
tunate conditions in which men can be placed. We propose 
to enter into new relations with them, for our mutual good, 
for the purposes of commerce, for the development of the 
rich resources of our country, and, in short, for common 
progress. 

Are these millions, whether black or white, prepared to 
understand these new relations? Are they prepared to 
comprehend the moral obligations which will arise out of 
them? Will they be inclined to seek, do, and secure justice 
in society? Will they understand the world of duties 
which the new condition of life will devolve upon them ? 
If not, then our duty is plain. 

Education will be the only bond of permanent union. It 
must be the cement of the new edifice. Otherwise we shall 
be a dissevered people. It is the only thing which, after the 
subsidence of all passion, will give to the people of the South 
a true idea of their rights, their interests, and their duties ; 
the only thing which will consolidate the thought of our 
people into one harmonious whole, which shall be truly a 
union of hearts; and without this we need not talk of union 
at all. 

The mode in which the work shall be done, I do not know 
as we are required to discuss under the terms of this question ; 
but I think we may venture to suggest that there is no better 
way than the one which we have pursued at home. After 
having seen not a little of national differences, in government, 
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institutions, laws, and customs, I am quite convinced that our 
own mode of education is best for ourselves; that of some 
other country may be best for it ; that of France may be best 
for France ; that of Prussia may be best for Prussia: and it 
tells to-day upon her history, in that within the last two 
months she has written the most brilliant record in the 
military annals of the world. 

Any one who knows the relations of that government to 
education and to the military service of the people, knows 
that neither the needle gun, though a powerful weapon, 
nor Count Von Bismarck, though a powerful man, is the sole 
cause of her great success. 

But to return for a moment. 

We propose to make those benighted millions in the South 
a part of ourselves. To do this, we must give them the same 
facilities for education which have made us so great, power- 
ful, and progressive. Intelligence is a principle in every 
government. Government in its nature is the same thing 
everywhere. It is the same in Austria that it is in the 
United States. It is only the mode of its administration 
which makes the difference; one a despotism, the other a 
republic. Austria is ruled to-day by a prince of great wis- 
dom and splendid accomplishments. His advisers are men of 
like character. They have been trained and educated for 
their positions. But it is the concentration of intelligence in 
a few master minds. Here we profess to have a government 
of the people and for the people. Here then this same 
intelligence must be disseminated among the people, in order 
that they may be enabled wisely to govern themselves. In 
conversing with a returned soldier who had been trained in 
the free schools of the North, he remarked that, before the 
war, he never would have believed that such monstrous 
ignorance could possibly exist in this country as he saw 
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everywhere at the South. It is not strange that we have 
found such men prepared for “ treason, stratagem, and spoils.” 
Education alone can fit such men to rule ; the same kind of 
education which enables men to see their relations one to 
another; which binds together the continents of the earth, 
making proximate families out of distant nations: this will 
also bind together the hearts of our people into a powerful 
and enduring nationality. With these views, Mr. Chair- 
man, I submit that of all necessities at this hour among that 
people, education is the sovereign need; and if this be true, 
to extend to them the facilities for it is our sovereign 
duty. 


L. E. Chittenden, of Burlington, being invited to follow, 
spoke as follows : — 


It seems, Mr. President, very inappropriate that I should 
occupy any of the time of this Convention, whose object and 
purpose is, as I suppose, to bring together those immediately 
engaged in the business of teaching. Anything that I can 
say must necessarily be desultory. I am a Vermonter, and 
it is well known that I have spent some time recently in 
Washington. I have tried to study some subjects during 
the little leisure left me there, and during the period of our 
national struggles, which I had not the opportunity of study- 
ing before I went there. 

I do not know but the educational -influences of New 
England have reached as near perfection as they ought to, 
and that it is not time that your attention should be turned 
elsewhere. ‘This nation has gone through a period of great 
trial, and been preserved by the force of arms. There are 
those who look upon the future as pregnant with gloom. I 
do not know, but I do believe, that since the power of truth, 
carried forward by the strong arms and true hearts of the 
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people of the North, has removed the most important obsta- 
cle which threatened us, we must now have a new influence 
come in, if the government is to be preserved. Sir, if I 
wanted to make sure work of the perpetuity of this Union ; 
if I wanted to make every man south of the Potomac River 
—and every woman, too, for they need government more 
than the men—true Union men, men for the time, I would 
edu@te them. You who live in New England and in this 
part of the North do not understand how much missionary 
ground is open to educational influences now. All that sec- 
tion occupied by the rebeilion is as much missionary ground 
as New Zealand was. 

I wish to speak of some ideas that I have met with at the 
capital. When such views are declared to a Northern man, 
they strike him rather singularly. We read in books, and 
you may see articles in the newspapers, that there are intel- 
ligent people at the South who do not believe in the pro- 
priety or usefulness of a system of common-school education, 
and they do not strike you very forcibly. But when you sit 
down with a party of gentlemen who endeavor to talk these 
ideas into you, you begin to think what must be the con- 
dition of the society or State where such ideas prevail! 

I was; one evening, in the city of Alexandria, Va., where I 
met a number of gentlemen who were connected with what 
was called the reconstructed government of Virginia. There 
were three or four others, who had been quite prominent 
gentlemen, but who had taken little part for or against the 
rebellion. This meeting was in the house of a Mr. Fairfax, 
a descendant of Lord Fairfax of olden times. The conver- 
sation turned on the condition of the North and South as to 
the matter of education. Being a New-England man, I, of 
course, took up the New-England side of the argument. 
But I found myself entirely alone, with the exception of 
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Gov. Pierpont. One of those gentlemen took up the argu- 
ment on the Virginia side, and claimed honestly and seri- 
ously that the worst thing you could do for a State like 
Virginia, was to bring into that commonwealth the public 
common schools,—the free schools of New England. He 
said, leisure, wealth, freedom from care and the necessity of 
labor, are all indispensable to greatness, and you cannot have 
great men without them. Up where you live, said hegyou 
are filling the minds of the children with the idea that they 
can be elected to town and county offices, and to the State 
Legislature. And, said he, I have seen in your school-books 
the fact kept before the children, that any one is eligible to 
the office of President of the United States. That keeps up 
an ambition which is injurious. They cannot all be presidents ; 
and it throws into the background those who would other- 
wise come forward and assume the position which nature 
assigned them. Said he, How would the South have pro- 
duced such a man as Calhoun, except under the influence of 
slavery? Mr. Calhoun, since he learned his letters, was 
above the necessity of labor, and was able to give his whole 
time, first to acquiring an education, and then following it 
up till he became the great man of his time. I told him I 
doubted whether it was any great profit to South Carolina 
and the South to have produced Mr. Calhoun. (Applause.) 
I did not undertake to convert him. It was one of the 
queerest experiences to a Northern man to sit down and 
listen to that kind of argument. Those are the ideas prey- 
alent at the South to-day. This is the great fact which this 
country has got to meet and change before the continuance 
of this government becomes a fixed and settled fact. . 
What has been done? It is said that the South has been 
conquered. Admitted. The policeman who knocks down a 
prize-fighter or a bully may conquer him completely ; but he * 
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has something more than that to do to make him a good 
citizen; and I am afraid we have a great deal more to do 
than to conquer the South, in order to make them truly 
republican. It is my impression, growing stronger every 
day, that, with the present generation of politicians at the 
South, we have but little to hope. I don’t know but it may 
offend this Convention, but Iam free to declare that I am 
an anti-slavery man, and I believe that until some treatment 
is applied to the South, which drives out its bias in favor of 
slavery, we shall never have a union community there. And 
that never can be done until you educate the rising gener 
ation of the South into Northern ideas. 

Mr. Chittenden related some incidents connected with 
his visit to Savannah, soon after Gen. Sherman arrived 
there, and especially his interview with a colored man, who 
showed to him the charter and the law under which the 
first colored school was opened in the State of Georgia. 
The school, he said, opened at about 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and closed at 10 or 12 ‘o’clock at night. The number 
in attendance, within less than five weeks after Gen. Sherman 
arrived there, was about eight hundred. Other facts were 
stated to show the eagerness of the freedmen for knowledge, 
and the facility with which they seemed to acquire the rudi- 
ments of learning. Seeing these things, he had come to the 
conclusion that all we have to do is, to give the colored 
people an opportunity to learn, and to protect them while 
learning; the rest they will do for themselves. There is 
the place to make an impression on the South; because 
when the colored people begin to have an education, they 
will be superior to the whites; and the same reason which 
induces the colored people to get an education, will operate 
upon the whites. Just as far as education can be forced 
into the South, there will be an assimilation of opinions and 
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ideas; and, in my poor judgment, it is these opinions which 
will effect the regeneration of the country. 

I believe it is in the power of associations like this to do a 
great deal toward forwarding the cause of education in the 
South. If there is any danger, it is in too much refinement. 
You are discussing questions which they will not need to 
discuss in twenty years. If some of those who have im- 
pressed their ideas of education on the North would go 
South, and carry their ideas there, and stay, and work, and 
fight for them there, till their ideas were adopted, they 
would do a work of which the country would be proud. I do 
not believe we shall have a thorough union sentiment at the 
South, until it is carried in this way. Never until New- 
England educational ideas are carried down to that section 
will it be a part of the true union of this republic. 


Mr. Hill, Principal of the High School at Lynn, Mass. 
Sidney Smith said of certain young men, that they had been 
putting empty buckets down into empty wells, and were 
spending their lives in trying to fish them up again. It 
seems to me, that is what our politicians have been doing. 
Ido not mean to say that our Executive has been doing 
that. (Laughter.) But I do mean to say he has been put- 
ting buckets full of poison into wells of living water, and 
thereby has been poisoning the legislative, and, I believe, the 
moral power of the union. He never will live long enough 
to fish up all the sin he has let down. I make that remark 
to show that I believe there is no hope for our country 
until it is done by education. 


Mr. Chittenden stated a further fact, to illustrate the hope 
that he had. Not long since he was in Alexandria on busi- 
ness, and a gentleman informed him there, that the only 
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enterprise shown there now, has been shown by the colored 
people, who had erected four schoolhouses and two churches. 


Mr. Zalmon Richards, of Washington, D. C., said: The 
question comes up, How is true education to be enjoyed in 
the South? ‘The educated portion of the Southern people 
now rule the South. We want an education that will lead 
the masses to think right as to the relations they sustain to 
the government. Butso long as the educated portion rule 
there, and oppose the introduction of schools among the 
masses, how are you to get the means of education to bear 
there? Will missionaries be received there? So long as 
the arm of power is over them, to protect them. But the 
masses of the youth of the South are not going to be edu- 
cated by the people of the North at present. It is one of the 
happy thoughts, in conection with the many terrible scenes 
that we have passed through at Washington, that more 
than five thousand children have learned to read within the 
last few years, who could not read at all before. 


Mr. Adams, of Newton. I can hardly forbear saying 
another word, though the discussion has come up pretty 
close to a political one. Iam not prepared to say anything 
of a political nature, but it seems to me we cannot take a 
step further, without coming into the political arena. Edu- 
cation is a result of law. It has made its way in the com- 
munity, through the force of legal enactments. We cannot 
carry on our educational process, unless we are protected by 
proper legislation. Then, as soon as we give a proper 
amount of political power into the hands of that class of 
people who most of all desire an education, then we shall 
make progress. Now I suppose the black men are praying 
to God that they may have a reasonable amount of power 
5* 
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put into their hands to enable them to govern themselves. 
Suffrage is what the millions of the South need. 


Mr. Claflin, of Worcester, thought the question was the 
Same which had been before Congress all of the last session, 
and he thought some expression of the Institute with regard 
to the action of Congress was desirable. 


The President. Congress passed a law establishing a 
National Bureau of Education. It would be very proper 
for the Institute to indorse that action, certainly. 

The topic of discussion was then laid on the table, and 
the Institute took a recess of a few minutes, during which 
several songs were sung, the Institute being led by Mr. 
Gordon, of Boston. 


READING AS A FINE ART. 


The discussion of the subject,“ Reading as a Fine Art,” 
was then resumed. 


Mr. Adams, of Newton. I wish to say a word, taking up 
the discussion where it was left this morning, for the pur- 
pose of inquiry. Listening to the lecture last evening, I did 
not understand it to contain directions for teaching reading, 
or the minutiz of reading in common schools, but that it 
treated of the great principles of the art with which we 
should all be acquainted. I did not understand the lecturer 
to give rules, but rather to indicate the course of study we 
should pursue. Neither do I understand that, when a per- 
son says we should read as we talk, he means we should 
mispronounce words in the book, according to our want of 
education. I do not understand that, when a boy says 
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“ That air,” or “ This ere,” he is departing from the laws of 
elocution. 

When we say that a boy should read as he talks, we 
mean that, with regard to emphasis, inflection, and time, 
he should adapt them to the sentiment, and give it as it were 
his own sentiment. What we mean by reading as one 
would talk, is that the inflections, the slides of the voice, the 
power, and the modulations in every way shall be such as 
he would give in talking. With such a rule, I do not under- 
stand why we may not be told to read naturally. I know 
thete is some dispute as to what is natural, in some things. 
I believe if we were to ask certain gentlemen if it was nat- 
ural to wear such hats as they do; or certain ladies, if it 
was naturul to wear such things, and call them bonnets, 
they would all say, it is not unnatural. I believe some would 
declare it is not unnatural to tie two straws over the head, 
and call it a bonnet. We do not understand what is natural. 
I had a young lady visiting me, one of the best scholars in 
Boston, and noted for her fine health. We wanted Pickwick 
read, and she made “ Sam Weller” a sentimental school-girl. 
The story of “The Actor and the Pig,” as related by Gil 
Blas, was recited to show the difficulty of determining the 
genuine from the counterfeit. My little boy, said he, having 
seen in the books, that crows say “ Caw, caw, caw,” came 
one day where there was a tame crow. The crow began to 
call for his food in a way that the boy did not believe was 
right, and said he, “The crow don’t say it right.” He 
thought he didn’t caw according to the books. (Laughter.) 
I believe there is a great deal on the stage that is never seen 
in nature. The attitudes assumed by actors in standing 
and in sitting, often, are not such as we ever have seen any- 
where else That catching of the breath, so often heard on 
the stage, is never noticed in actual life. I have seen a case 
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- of real agony, where a mother saw her child in a burning 
house; but she did not express her agony by such a catching 
of the breath as actors employ. I do not think that we al- 
ways stop to inquire, when rendering a passage, whether 
that is actually the way that the person who had the senti- 
ment would express it. My conception of the piece read 
this morning was entirely different from that of the person 
who read it. We differ in our conceptions, and of course 
differ correspondingly in our rendering of the same piece. 
What we want most is good, common, every-day reading. 


Mr. Chase, of Richmond, Va., was next called up. He 
said: Although I am not a New-Englander by birth, my 
blood is all right, and I feel at home in such an association. 
I will speak of one instance of interest that occurs to my 
mind as having happened at Charlottesville, Va., the seat of 
the University of Virginia. A Miss Gardner, of Nantucket, 
was a teacher of the freedmen there. None of her scholars 
knew their letters when she went there. When I visited the 
school on the last day of the term, a little girl read for me 
the familiar exercise, “The Spider and the Fly,” and also, 
“The Clock.” She read those pieces as well as I ever heard 
them read in any school in the North or Northwest by scholar 
or teacher. Miss Gardner always stopped a pupil when read- 
ing, and corrected any mistake that was made at the time. 
She was, herself, a good reader, and she insisted on the pupils 
reading just as she did. She did not go over much ground, 
but insisted that the children should read what they did read 
well 


Prof. Buckham, of the University of Vermont. We have 
had two accomplished elocutionists among us, who have in- 
structed us by their precepts’ and their examples, and yet 
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neither has been put to the crucial test. If it were a proper 
thing to do, I would ask leave to have a paper brought in 
and ask them to read from it, or from a sketch-book, or 
the Bible, or a psalm. I have no doubt they could do it 
well; and if they should do it without any fuss or flummery, 
and do it in such a way as to put the thoughts forward 
rather than the words, I would applaud them as I never yet 
applauded a professed elocutionist. The pest part of the 
lecture last evening was the way in which it was delivered. 


Mr. Richards, of Washington. About three weeks ago, I 
had the privilege of witnessing the examination of about 
thirty colored men, who, one year ago, were unable to read. 
There were eight or ten who read portions of Scripture. 
There was one peculiarity about their reading, that they all 
read alike, and almost exactly like their teacher. The im- 
portant truth to be gathered from this case seems to be, 
that early, correct training is all-important in making good 
readers. 


Mr. Slade, of Fall River, Mass. I see before me a great 
company of God’s angels, sent to lead little children. The 
question has occurred to me, How can we teach reading as 
a fine art? After drilling little children thoroughly in the 
elements, then they can be taken into the regions of fine art. 
How? Take the best story you can find and tell it,—not 
read it,— and explain everything connected with it. After 
having told the story and arrested their attention, then tell 
them the story is in the book, and ask them to tell you the 
story from the book. The conversation about the lesson, 
and explanation of what is not likely to be understood, is 
important. I remember reading the story of “The Old 
Clock.” The moral was, “ Every moment comes laden with 
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its own little burdens, and then flies. If one can be borne, 
so can another, and another.” What that meant I did not 
know. Something like this occurred to me; that it was some- 
thing to be passed over like a bridge, and that something 
came along over it with “little burdens,” and then the flies 
came. (Laughter.) And I thought one fly might go over it 
safely, but not many at atime. A boy in a grammar school 
may read the stogy of “ Marmion,” without any explanation 
beforehand, in a way to astonish the elocutionists themselves ; 
but if everything is previously described, and the scene fully 
pictured to the imagination, the reading will be far better. 
We want vivid conceptions of objects described, if we are 
reading objective poetry. If children are taught in that way, 
they will have pictures before them of what they are reading 
about. We may make reading something more than a fine 
art, if we cultivate vivid conceptions. The very habit of 
making those conceptions will give to the passages a new 
beauty every time we read them. 


Hon. Joseph White. I do not wish to enter largely into 
this discussion. I rise now for the purpose of presenting, in 
a moment, the serious difficulties under which all teachers, 
and especially those who have charge of primary classes, 
labor, in respect to this matter of reading. They go back 
behind the primary school; they go back into the true pri- 
mary school. Look at it. Go out into the streets of this 
city, and what do you see? I see the little boy or girl of 
the rich man in a baby-carriage, and often pushed instead of 
being pulled along. By whom? By one who speaks English ? 
Not a bit of it; but by one who gibbers Gaelic, or French, or 
Italian, or German. And these are the educators of’ your .- 
children! These are they whose organs of speech are 
watched by those little attentive eyes, and whose speech is 
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imitated by them. Before they reach the primary schools, 
they have defects fastened upon them which may take all 
their lives to outgréw. I appeal to those who have taught 
young children, if they have not seen such defects. The 
Roman mother did not do so. The Roman mother saw to it 
that the boys—they who were to be the speakers in the 
forum, those who were to be the consuls and the pretors— 
listened to the speech of Roman mothers. (Applause.) 
What I want to say to primary teachers is, Watch this gib- 
-berish, and get it out if you can. If you wish your children 
to speak the old English language in its purity and beauty, 
‘then see to it, while you speak it yourselves, that your chil- 
dren imitate you. Every one is hot so fortunate as the child 
of my friend was when the crow appeared. 


Mr. Henry Sawyer, of Middletown, Conn. I agree fully 
with the positions taken by the speaker last evening. I 
hoped he would carry the parallel between reading and sing- 
ing a little further than he did. In painting, we present a 
picture to the eye, working with certain colors. In reading, 
we picture to the ear. The colors with which we work are 
the tones of voice and its various qualities. Both these 
points have been alluded to; both are important. There is 
in this the conception of the scene to be presented, or the 
picture, and then the mechanical presentation of it to the 
ear, just as there is in painting the conception of the 
scene, and then the mechanical presentation of it upon the 
canvas. First in importance is the conception of the scene 
to'be rendered, whether to the eye or to the ear. The train- 
ing, or the mechanical execution, comes, however, in time. 
Nothing in this discussion has been said truer, than that we 
must begin at the beginning, and the child must learn by 
imitation. | 
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Some things a teacher may teach better than he knows 
himself. In writing, a teacher may teach his pupils so that 
they will execute better than he can himself; but when it 
comes to the matter of sound, we must be able to present the 
copy to the ear. 

If I were asked how I would conduct an exercise in read- 
ing as a fine art, 1 might say, in general, varying according 
to changing circumstances, something like this: If neces- 
sary, | would begin with a few minutes of drill upon artic- 
ulation. If that had been previously thoroughly done, it- 
might not be necessary. But I am not happy enough to 
find it done. Some of us must always drill upon that. We 
find much difficulty in understanding our public speakers, 
simply from their bad habits of articulation. The mechani- 
cal work is the simplest part of effective elocution; and yet, 
if the words are not spoken distinctly, so as to be understood 
without effort on the part of the hearer, there is little hope 
of the thought and the emotion coming home to the heart 
of the hearer. I believe enunciation needs to be taught by 
exhaustive drill on single sounds. I should not care about 
any classification of labial and dental sounds for a primary 
school; but I would begin the drill on the first letter of the 
alphabet, and then on the next. When wrong sounds are 
given, stop and correct them. Whatever is wrong should be 
made right by correct example and persistent drill; not drill 
that simply corrects the wrong and leaves it, but drill that 
fixes the correct enunciation in the mind. 

I admired the remarks of one of the speakers with refer- 
ence to picturing out the scenes described in the passage to 
be read. I have found great benefit from it. I would ask 
each scholar, Have you such a picture of the scene that you 
could describe it, were you a painter? We think the colored 
race have livelier imaginations than the whites. If so, is not 
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that one reason for their correct rendering of passages read, 
that they catch, in imagination, the scene ? 

It has been the custom in schools, for one at the end of the 
class to begin and read a passage, and then another, and so 
on, till the class is dismissed. It seems to me this is almost 
worse than nothing. This would be called a singular pro- 
cess in teaching music. Why not in teaching reading, when 
so much more can be accomplished by reading in concert ? 


Mr. Henry C. Hardon, of Boston, moved that a class of 
volunteers — ladies and gentlemen — be formed, to illustrate, 
under the instruction of Prof. Monroe, of Boston, the im- 
proved modes of giving lessons in reading, especially to 
beginners. The motion was cordially adopted, and the 
class was promptly formed, which, under the direction of 
Prof. Monroe, gave great satisfaction and much valuable 
instruction to the Institute. 


Adjourned till 8 o’clock in the evening. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Institute met promptly at the hour assigned, and, 
after listening to a song by a quartette club, extemporized 
from the Institute, and led by Mr. Stickney, of Newton, 
Prof. Tyler, of Amherst College, was introduced as the lec- 
turer for the evening, who took for his subject, “ Socrates as 
a Teacher.” 


At the close of the lecture, Prof. Monroe, by request, recited 
several pieces, greatly gratifying the Institute. 


Adjourned till 9 o’clock to-morrow morning. 
6 
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TuursDAY Mornine, Aug. 9, 1866. 


After singing, conducted by Mr. Gordon, of Boston, the 
exercises of the Institute were opened with prayer, by Rev. 
Mr. Ware, of Burlington. 


DISCUSSION. 


The discussion of the subject, “ Our Schools, ete.,” which 
was laid on the table Tuesday afternoon, was resumed. 


Mr. Converse, Superintendent of Schools in Burlington. 
There is one subject on which I would like to hear the 
thought and the wisdom of the friends of education who 
have come here. It is that of the personal influence of the 
teacher, both in respect to discipline and culture. One 
kind of influence to which I would call attention, I will call 
unconscious influence, — the influence of the personal charac- 
ter of the teacher over the mind and heart of the pupil. To 
illustrate what I mean, I will draw instances from my expe- 
rience as Superintendent of Schools in this town. I find two 
widely different methods pursued by teachers. For instance, 
I go into one school, and I find everything is in confusion. 
The teacher, in a nervous state, is trying to have order, and 
the more she tries, the more she can not have it. While 
she is attempting to restore order in one part of the room, 
Tom Jones is creating a disturbance in another part. When 
that disturbance is quelled, another breaks out in some 
other part of the confederacy. Probably that teacher, when 
she went into her school, considered them all rogues, and 
made fifty or a hundred rules, threatening punishment if 
they transgressed. Immediately there are two parties in the 
school; the teacher on the one side, and the pupils on the 
other. 
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In the next school, I find a teacher well qualified intellec- 
tually, and everything moving on quietly, with no effort on 
the part of the teacher. I seea difference, not only in the 
order, but in the attainments of the pupils, and I try to ac- 
count for it. In this second school, the influence is that 
unconscious personal influence of the teacher. You can see 
by the tones of the voice, and the glance of the eye, that 
there is a mysterious sympathy of mind with mind there. 
John Locke said that the best knowledge is to know how 
to draw out the mind of the school. One greater than he 
has said, “ Wisdom is better than strength.” 

In the first school described, strength was tried; in the 
second, wisdom. These two influences were described in 
the fable of “‘The Wind and the Sun,” in the attempt to 
induce the traveller to remove his cloak. 


Mr. Ladd, of Providence. I think the subject of “ Civil 
Polity,” one of the divisions of this question, has not been 
touched upon in this discussion. I don’t know asI understand 
how we should apply that term to our schools. I shall un- 
derstand it, however, as applying to government, whether it 
be that under which we live, or that of a school, or town, or 
state. I think it is an important question. It is one which 
has been agitated in our Institute in Rhode Island, whether 
the nature and character of our government is sufficiently 
understood by our boys and girls. How can there be true 
love of a government with which we are not acquainted ? 
We never love anything that we are not acquainted with: 
Our boys in school to-day scarcely know the first principles 
of the government under which they live. They hardly know 
how a town meeting is conducted. Fathers are hardly willing 
their boys shall go to a town meeting, because they don’t 
think it is the place for boys. My father would not let me 
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go till I went to cast my freeman’s vote. I did not know 
how to vote, and was obliged to be led to the ballot-box. 
I think that every school in our country, beyond the gram- 
mar school, should require the study of the Constitution of 
the United States, and of the State in which the pupils live. 

I recently overheard a conversation between two gentle- 
men, who were at a loss ta know who would be the President 
of the United States in case Andrew Johnson. should die. 
They undertook to find out, and started for a geography. 
(Laughter.) I will not undertake to tell you, but I think 
some one could be found who could fill his place. (Applause.) 

When I took charge of a school in Rhode Island, one of the 
studies required was the Constitution of the United States. I 
knew as little of it as is known of the most distant planet not 
yet discovered. I absolutely did not know the process of elec- 
ting a President of the United States; but I went to work and 
found out, and the boys of my school now understand all that, 
as well as the Constitution of the United States, thoroughly. 
The people must be made to understand the nature of our 
government; for the better it is understood, the better they 
will be prepared to defend it. If the Committee will not 
authorize teachers to introduce the study of the Constitution, 
let it be brought in as an extra exercise. 


Mr. Sawyer, of Conn. I like the suggestions of the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island, and the spirit in which they are 
made. I once practised something like this. Not having 
any text-book that met the case, I adopted a course like that 
recommended, and had an afternoon exercise. I began with 
school districts, and stated their powers and duties (unfor- 
tunately we had school districts, and were obliged to talk 
about them). Passing from them, we went to towns and town 
officers, and the manner of electing them. Then we took up 
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the counties, and spoke of the officers and their duties; the 
courts, the sheriffs, registers, and other officers; and so on to 
the officers of the State ; and we ended with the study of the 
Constitution of the United States. I have thought we might 
have theory and practice combined; study the school dis- 
trict as a lesson, and then organize the school into a district, 
appointing the officers from the pupils. Another lesson might 
be, to organize the school as a town, and let them hold a town 
meeting. I do not know that the committee would, in all 
cases, agree to it, thinking you were teaching politics. What is 
more practical than such studies as these? What we want is 
a suitable text-book, — such a one as is not now in existence. 


Hon. Joseph White. I have risen to speak on the subject 
without any special preparation. Indeed, with my definition 
of “ Civil Polity,” I thought the subject was a little restricted. 
Civil polity is the framework of government. It has nothing 
to do with the policy or ends of government. That is the 
latest and best definition. We speak of civil polity and 
ecclesiastical polity. The latter relates to the manner in 
which the ends of the church are carried out, and has 
nothing to do with the particular religious views of the 
church. We were born into our civil polity. Our fathers 
created it for us, and our business is to maintain intact, so far, 
at least, as the spirit of our institutions is concerned, the 
polity given us. I am one of those heretical men who 
believe it is not only our business to retain intact, in 
spirit, that which was given by our fathers, but to improve 
upon it wherever we find they made a mistake. Wherever 
we see the growtli of the country requires changes in any 
case, either state or national, whenever events occur that 
require them, as they have occurred within the last five 
years, it is our duty to see that those changes are made. 

6* 
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Now, what have our schools to do with the civil polity of 
the country, to improve it? When I ask this question, I 
might ask, What has the sun to do with the improvement of 
vegetation in Vermont? as well as to ask, What has the im- 
provement of the civil polity to do with the men of Vermont ? 
It is pretty difficult to answer. It seems an unnecessary and 
useless task to argue the question. I will, therefore, leave it, 
with a remark or two. 

In the first place, on the supposition that we were about 
to establish a polity, it is only the educated people who know 
what they want to do with a government, — the ends of gov- 
ernment. They comprehend more clearly, and they only 
comprehend the true objects of government. I will not illus- 
trate that. Now, in the second place, an educated people — 
best of all people, and they only of all people—are compe- 
tent to understand that form of government essential to 
work out their end. An uneducated people only receive 
government. In such a community the end of the govern- 
ment is the end of the governor. It is not so with an 
educated people. No matter what the form may be at the 
start, it finally assumes that form necessary to carry out 
the true ends of the government. So we see in Europe, a 
gradual levelling up of the rights of the people, insuring, at 
some day, their final triumph. 

Now for my illustration. What has been the effect of 
education in sustaining civil polity, both state and national, 
for the last five years? I will not go over the beaten ground; 
but I wish to say, that this people—not the soldiers alone, 
not the generals alone, not the cabinet alone — have fought 
this great second war of independence. “This-people, at the 
hearth-stones, in the village schoolhouses, in the town caucus, 
in the larger assemblies of the cities, everywhere, they have 
fought this war. They have fought it by the telegraph, by 
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the letter sent from father or mother to son; yes, they, thank 
God, fought it faster than their leaders fought it. 

Look at the progress of the United States as the great 
and good man, now gone to his rest, is the index of that 
progress. (Applause.) Was he the leader of the American 
peopk in this war? No,sir. No; it is the highest praise 
of Abraham Lincoln, that he was a follower of an educated 
people, in the war. He had that true greatness spoken of 
by Thomas Jefferson, that enabled him to gather up the 
opinions of the people, and embody them. And thus embod- 
ied in living light, it will live when the sun and stars have 
decayed ; because moral truth is imperishable. 

The soldiers! I honor them. The government, I honor it. 
Abraham Lincoln, with tearful eyes in his head, I honor him. 
But, after all, it was the ground-swell of intelligence, taught 
in our common schools and unknown to other people, and a 
patriotism born of that intelligence which launched itself, as 
the waves, against the sky, and dashed down forever the 
accursed bands of rebellion. (Applause.) And oh, sir, if— 
I beg pardon beforehand; I have had no time to be cautious 
— if this government is to exist, —if the grand consummation 
of these thousand battle-fields is to be reaped in advance of 
all our fathers knew, it is to be done by the instrumentality 
of clear heads and honest hearts at the head of the govern- 
ment, putting into law and into execution the great thoughts 
of an educated people. God grant that may be so. Then, 
and not till then, may we, as one people, lift our hands to 
the heavens, and, like the little hills and the mountains, clap 
them for joy at the victory. 


Mr. Todd, of Mass. I am very glad that this matter of 
teaching the Constitution of the United States has been 
introduced. Up to last November, I had taught in one acad- 
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emy in this State seven years. A few years previously, I had 
the privilege of studying the Constitution of the United 
States with one of the best constitutional lawyers in the 
State of New York, and I learned to love the Constitution. 
In my school, having fifty or sixty young men, I introduced 
the study of the Constitution, with the help of such commen- 
taries as we could get, and pursued it for three months of 
the course. The young ladies in the school were not inter- 
ested at first; but before three weeks had passed we had a 
large number of young ladies in the class. We divided the 
school into two divisions, one representing the Senate, and 
the other the House of Represéntatives. We originated 
bills, and went through all the forms of legislation, until the 
students became very familiar with the processes of actual 
legislation. 

It seems to me that our people, male and female, should be 
more familiar with the peculiarities of our government; that 
we should be taught to love American ideas and American 
fashions, instead of borrowing fashions and even teachers 
from London or Paris. Our schools ought to be more thor- 
oughly Americanized. 


Mr. Mowry, of R.1. I rejoice very much that this ques-’ 
tion is before us in precisely the shape in which it now is. I 
think no question, at the present time, is of more importance 
for the consideration of teachers than this. Not that it is of 
more consequence than the study of arithmetic or geography, 
but because these latter studies have become familiar. But 
I think nothing more important can now be taught in the 
public schools of the United States than the Constitution of 
the United States. If it had been taught for the last 
twenty-five years, so that every graduate of a high school 
could recite it verbatim, we should not have had this late 
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war. Had the people thoroughly understood the Constitu- 
tion, they could not have been so imposed upon by the dem- 
agogues. I think this Institute would do well to pass a 
resolution in favor of the study of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

During the last seven years I have had classes in this 
study, and no boy could receive a diploma unless he could 
recite the whole of the Constitution. We devoted nine 
months to its study. 


Mr. Thomas Sherwin, Principal of the English High School, 
Boston. I think this is an important subject. But there is 
an acuteness about Yankees, by which they will get at the 
fundamental principles of the Constitution. Thirty or forty 
years ago, I used to travel up into this region of country, 
and I never met a prominent gentleman who was not posted 
up in the political condition of the country. They get at it 
somehow, but they don’t get at it in the right way, and only 
when an emergency arises. 

In the school of which I have charge, the Constitution of 
the United States is studied in the second year of the course. 
It is done by committing the words of the Constitution to 
memory. But even to that we find some objection. Mer- 
cantile excitements and views will take precedence of every- 
thing else, and we find gentlemen who say, “I don’t want 
my son to learn all that nonsense; he cannot learn it.” But 
he can, if the parent will only keep his hands off. How is it 
in the other schools, where they study the classics? They 
know nothing about the Constitution of the United States. 
They go to college and know nothing about it, and after they 
leave college they do not learn it; and the result is, they 
never learn it as they should. 

So we find men, who are generally pretty well informed, 
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who will tell you they are State’s-rights men. There is a 
lamentable ignorance on the rights of the States. I think 
the Constitution of the United States should be one of the 
studies required, in order that we may know where we stand, 
and that we may know there is a government above the 
government of Burlington, in Vermont, and above that at 
Montpelier, or that of any other State. Without that general 
knowledge of the principles of the Constitution of the United 
States we can never feel safe from the consequences of igno- 
rance. But I differ with one gentleman, who said, if we had 
studied the Constitution we should not have had the rebel- 
lion. Jeff Davis knew the Constitution as well as any other 
man; he knew he was lifting sacrilegious hands against the 
Constitution when he engaged in the rebellion. 


Mr. Philbrick reminded the members of the Institute of 
the fact, that a work for schools, on the Constitution of the 
United States, was published some thirty years ago, or more. 
Perhaps something better adapted to the wants of schools 
can now be furnished. It was my privilege to pay a visit 
this year to the public schools of Philadelphia, and I was 
highly gratified to find that the Constitution of the United 
States was actually studied in- the grammar schools as 
much as arithmetic, and also in the High School, and in the 
Girls’ High and Normal School. 


Mr. Richards, of Washington, said that the study of the 
Constitution of the United States had been insisted upon by 
the Public-School Board of that city, and that the scholars 
are thoroughly examined in it. But the result has not been 
to keep the young men from joining the rebellion. One 
young man, formerly one of my pupils, when visited by a 
friend, said, “Tell Mr. Richards I should not have been 
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here, if I had followed his instructions.” Clear back of all 
the instructions in our schools, you must look for the cause 
of the rebellion. 


Mr. Hoyt, of R.1., from the Committee on Resolutions, 
presented the following : — 


Whereas, It has pleased God to remove by death one of the 
original officers of the Institute, Rev. Francis Wayland, D.D. 
and LL.D., therefore, 

Resolved, That in the death of Dr. Wayland we recognize the 
loss of one whose pen, voice, and personal influence have done 
much to advance the cause of education and mould the present 
age; and while we pay a tribute of respect to the memory of one 
so eminent as an educator, we would also gratefully recognize the 
services of the first President of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion. 


Mr. Merrick Lyon, of Providence. ‘I cannot decline saying 
a word in regard to one for whom I cherished a profound re- 
spect, and with whom I was associated as a pupil, as a citizen, 
and as a member of the same church for twenty-nine years. 
I remember that Dr. Wayland was connected with this Insti- 
tute in its earliest years. The Institute was born in Boston, 
a city that has ever owned its child. At that time, Dr. Way- 
land was president of the college in Providence. 

Some gentlemen met in Boston, in March, 1830, to take 
into consideration the forming of such an Institute, and a 
committee was appointed to draw up a constitution. Hon. 
Gideon F. Thayer was the secretary, whom we all remem- 
ber with so much respect. A sub-committee was chosen to 
select some one to deliver an introductory lecture at a future 
meeting. That committee selected Dr. Wayland; and the 
convention for organizing the Institute met in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives, in Boston, on the 19th of 
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August, 1830. Hon. Wm. B. Calhoun, of Springfield, was 
the chairman. When the Institute was formally organized, 
they made choice of Dr. Wayland as the first president. He 
was re-appointed the next year, and in 1832 he was again 
chosen. This was a higher compliment to him from the fact 
that he resided away from the place where the Institute was 
formed. 

Dr. Wayland was large in person,—a noble specimen of 
manhood. He was remarkable for the tenacity of his will. 
He never allowed an officer of the college to carry a book 
into the recitation-room. He required of students a thor- 
ough preparation of their recitations, and in the recitation he 
required the exact thing; but if the student had honestly 
done the best he could, the Doctor heard him with the utmost 
patience. Some anecdotes illustrating the character of Dr. 
Wayland’s teaching were related, and an appropriate refer- 
ence was made to the character of the works published by him. 

The last two years of his life he spent in Providence, in 
retirement. His religious character was strong and consist- 
ent. He said to his physician, “I feel that I have not long to 
stay; I have tried to do something for my race; I have 
labored honestly to do some good. But now that I am to 
pass away, there is nothing of that which looks to me of any 
value, and I pass away placing my entire confidence in the 
Saviour I have served.” Thus he passed away. Who would 
not be glad to have lived as he did? Who would not be 
glad to die thus ? 


Prof. Harkness, of Providence. I rise to second the reso- 
lution. It is a just, fitting, and most richly-deserved tribute 
to the memory of a truly great and good man; one who has 
been long identified with the cause of education; one of the 
founders of this Institute. I most heartily and fully concur 
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in all that has been said, by my friend from Providence, of 
the character of Dr. Wayland. As a true man, as a faithful 
instructor, and as a devout Christian, I entertain for his 
memory the most profound respect. I recall with gratitude 
and love my own immense debt to that great instructor. 
His power over those who met him was truly marvellous. 
How often have I heard those who kad been his pupils, when 
they had risen to eminence, when they had been placed in 
high offices of trust, declare that, to Dr. Wayland, more than 
to all other men, were they indebted for their intellectual 
character and their success in life. | 

Dr. Wayland was not a mere instructor; he was an edu- 
cator, in the fullest, truest, and best sense of the term. He 
disciplined the powers of his students, and brought them out, 
and made them useful to the world. Of the life and char- 
acter of Dr. Wayland, of his great services in the cause of 
education and religion, in the pulpit and at the head of 
Brown University as its President, it is unnecessary to speak 
further in this presence. ‘They are before you all, and known 
to the world. His memory will long be cherished by his 
pupils with profound respect, with gratitude and love. 


Mr. W. A. Mowry, of Providence, stated some incidents 
connected with the life and labors of Dr. Wayland, express- 
ing his profound respect for him and his teachings; and the 
resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


The Institute then took a short recess. 


Mr. Edmands, Senator of Congress, from Vermont, then 
gave an excellent address upon the subject, “ Learning the 
Principal Safeguard of Honor and Prosperity Among Nations.” 


The Institute then adjourned till afternoon, at 2 o’clock. 
7 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON, Aug. 9, 1866. 


At the opening of the session this afternoon, several letters 
were announced as having been received from friends of the 
Institute, and members, who could not be present at the 
meeting. One only, from Don Senor Sarmiento, Minister 
Plenipotentiary from the Argentine Republic, in South Amer- 
ica, was read, at the request of the President, by Mr. Little- 
field, of Somerville, Mass. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Mr. Stone, of Portland, from the Committee on the Nomi- 
nation of Officers for the ensuing year, reported the follow- 
ing list, which was subsequently reported, by the persons 
appointed to collect and count the ballots, to be unanimously 


. elected : — 


PRESIDENT. — William E. Sheldon; Boston, Mass. 


VicE-PRESIDENTS.— William Russell, Lancaster, Mass.; Henry 
Barnard, Hartford, Conn.; Samuel 8. Greene, Providence, R.I.; 
Ariel Parish, New Haven, Conn.; George B. Emerson, Boston, 
Mass.; Nathan Hedges, Newark, N.J.; Zalmon Richards, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; John W. Bulkley, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Thomas Sherwin, 
Boston, Mass.; David N. Camp, New Britain, Conn.; John D. 
Philbrick, Boston, Mass.; Alpheus Crosby, Salem, Mass.; Eben- 
ezer Hervey, New Bedford, Mass.; Henry E. Sawyer, Middletown, 
Conn.; Edward P. Weston, Farmington, Me.; Emory F. Strong, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; D. B. Hagar, Salem, Mass.; A. P. Stone, Port- 
land, Me.; Charles Northend, New Britain, Conn. ; B. G. Northrop, 
Saxonville, Mass.; John Kneeland, Roxbury, Mass.; T. W. Valen- 
tine, Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. E. Littlefield, Bangor, Me.; Joseph 
White, Williamstown, Mass.; Charles Hammond, Monson, Mass. ; 
Abner J. Phipps, Lowell, Mass.; John W. Dickinson, Westfield, 
Mass.; Merrick Lyon, Providence, R.I.; Elbridge Smith, Dor- 
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chester, Mass.; Samuel M. Perkins, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Samuel W. 
Mason, Boston, Mass.; A. A. Miner, Boston, Mass.; Albert Hark- 
ness, Providence, R.I.; M. H. Buckham, Burlington, Vt.; D. W. 
Stevens, Fall River, Mass.; David Crosby, Nashua, N.H.; Wm. 
P. Atkinson, Cambridge, Mass. 


REcORDING SECRETARY.— Charles A. Morrill, Boston, Mass. 


ASSISTANT RECORDING SECRETARY. — George T. Littlefield, Som- 
erville, Mass. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES.—T. D. Adams, Newton, Mass. ; 
J.J. Ladd, Providence, R. I. 


TREASURER. — Granville B. Putnam, Boston, Mass. 


Curators.—J. E. Horr, Brookline, Mass.; Samuel Swan, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Henry C. Hardon, Boston, Mass. 


Crensors.—James A. Page, Boston, Mass.; C. Goodwin Clark, 
Boston, Mass.; Edward Stickney, Newton, Mass. 


CouNSsELLORS.—Charles Hutchins, Boston, Mass.; George N. 
Bigelow, Framingham, Mass.; Wm. T. Adams, Boston, Mass. ; 
A. G. Boyden, Bridgewater, Mass. ; W. A. Mowry, Providence, 
R.I.; N. A. Calkins, N. Y. City; J. W. Webster, Boston, Mass. ; 
D. W. Jones, Roxbury, Mass.; J. A. Bartlett, New Britain, Conn. ; 
A. 8. Higgins, Brooklyn, N. Y.; I. N. Camp, Burlington, Vt., 
D. W. Hoyt, Providence, R. I. 


The President. As it is necessary for me to proceed on 
my way to Indianapolis this afternoon, contrary to common 
usage, the President elect will be installed in the chair at 
once. Thanking the Institute for their interest in its welfare 
in the past, the President said there never was a period in 
which there was such an acceleration of moral causes and 
educational influences as at present; and, happy. as has 
been the history of this association in the past, we may 
believe that still nobler work is before it in the future. 
[Turning to the President elect, who had been conducted 
to the platform. ] 
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I am most happy, my friends, to leave the interests of 
this dear old Institute in your hands; for I know they are 


committed to one who will leave no stone unturned for its 
success. 


The President Elect. Ladies and gentlemen of the Insti- 
tute: Permit me to present to you my most grateful thanks 
for this honor. It is an honor to labor in tlie cause of edu- 
cation in any field. Years ago, in my boyhood, I began that 
labor in my native State, the old Green-Mountain State. I 
was then a proud boy; and to-day I am a proud man; proud, 
not only because I have been permitted to labor in the hum- 
bler fields of education, but to follow you, sir, [speaking to 
the late President] in this important office; to follow a long 
line of noble men in the same position. 

I can only pledge to you my best efforts, claiming from you 
the indulgence which I shall so much need. I know well the 
responsibilities, the anxieties, and cares, which belong to this 
position. I can only pledge my deep interest, heartfelt, in 
the purposes of this Institute, in aiding the cause of public 
education, and in giving a high tone to education throughout 
New England, in the North and in the South. 

Thanking you again, I accept, with some reluctance, the 
office conferred, and ask again your sympathy, aid, and 
encouragement in the discharge of the duties before me. 


Mr. Philbrick, from the committee to whom was referred 
the subject of the amendment of the Constitution, reported 
that the committee had decided to recommend that the Con- 
stitution be amended by adding an article requiring the 
members to pay one dollar annually, in order to increase 
the revenues of the Institute; and providing that each one 
so paying shall receive a copy of the volume published annu- 
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ally; and also, that if a member neglects to pay that amount 
for three years in succession, he shall cease to be a member 
of the Institute. Laid over one year, under the rules. 


Mr. Claflin, of Worcester, then offered the following reso- 
lutions of respect to the memory of James S. Eaton, Wm J. 
Adams, and William B. Fowle: — 


Whereas, God in his mysterious way has seen fit to remove from - 
us, by the hand of death, one of the early members of the Institute, 
James S. Eaton, of Andover, Massachusetts, therefore, 


Resolved, That while we mourn the lossof a worthy associate and 
earnest fellow-laborer, we recognize the hand of Him “who doeth 
all things well;” that we recall with pleasure the hearty services of 
the deceased as one of the early members and officers of the 
Institute, his devotion to the dissemination of truth, his broad and 
well-defined views of the principles of true education, and his 
earnest efforts for their promulgation. 

Resolved, That we commend his faithfulness and thoroughness as 
a student, his philanthropic nobleness as a man, his kindness and 
loving character as a teacher, and his efficiency as an educator, as 
an example worthy to be followed by every teacher who goes to 
his labors conscious of his responsibility to man and his account- 
ability to God. 

Resolved, That in the death of Wm. J. Adams, and of Wm. B. 
Fowle, of Boston, two early and earnest members of the Institute, 
we recognize the loss of noble and worthy men, true and efficient 
teachers, and most active and working members of the great 
fraternity of education. 


Mr. Claflin said, that inasmuch as there were those present 
who knew Mr. Eaton more intimately than he did, he would 
refrain from making any remarks upon the resolutions, and 
would call on Mr. Thomas Sherwin, of Boston. 

Mr. Sherwin. I heartily second the resolutions; but I have 
7* 
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not much to say with regard to Mr. Eaton, not having known 
his course of life except for a few years. I came in contact 
with him in the discussion of scientific subjects, particularly 
the subject of arithmetic. I always found him a most amia- 
ble, agreeble man; a man in search after truth, and truth | 
alone. He seemed to be a sincere worker in the work in 
which we are all engaged, having a desire to make those who 
came under his immediate influence, and the whole world, so 
far as his influence might extend, wiser and better. His 
pupils had not only a high regard for him as a scientific man 
in his department of arithmetic, but also a love for him as a 
most amiable, energetic, and persevering teacher. I believe 
he died with the sincere respect and love of all who knew 
him. 


Mr. Walton, of Lawrence. I wish, sir, it were in my power 
to express the feeling of regard which I entertained person- 
ally for Mr. Eaton. We all love, when a good man dies, to 
express our feelings of respect for him. And when sucha 
man, as we know Mr. Eaton to have been, dies, we cannot 
fail to have our thoughts turned to that better life, for 
which all our labors and all our hopes here on earth are 
fitting us. 

Mr. Eaton was, as a ‘member of this association, not so 
much my acquaintance and companion, as in another associ- 
ation. I knew him intimately in connection with the Essex 
County Teachers’ Association, of Massachusetts. We miss 
him there more than he ever can be missed in this Institute, 
as he was one of a few there, whereas he was one of many 
here. We miss his counsel; we miss his kindly countenance. 
He was a man of great sweetness of temper and kindness of 
disposition, and we loved to commune with him as a friend; 
and it was in that relation that we esteemed him in that associ- 
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ation rather than any other. He gave his whole energy to 
the work of that association, and was an officer in it. 

The feature in Mr. Eaton’s character which impressed one 
more than any other, aside from his humble Christian char- 
acter, was his straightforwardness as a teacher. He was 
a teacher without subterfuge. He was an example for us, 
worthy of all imitation. Father Greenleaf used to say, he 
believed it was good to flatter children. Mr. Eaton said, 
“T believe it is good to deal honestly with a child; ” and he was 
a specimen of what he said, in that respect. I do not say 
this to detract from good Father Greenleaf, who was one of 
my neighbors; because he used to explain himself so that 
we understood him to mean no low cunning by that word 
“ flatter.” 

Mr. Eaton’s life and teaching manifested this directness. 
He went about his work as a man having work to do, and 
asking nothing of the consequences. His pupils are kindly 
affectioned towards him. While he was a man of great 
perseverance, and accomplished his work in the schoolroom 
with firmness and without flattery, he was so even and so 
honest that every pupil respected him. If it could be our 
satisfaction to feel, that when resolutions may be presented 
in the American Institute with reference to our life, that at 
that time we could present so true and so noble a record as 
that of Mr. Eaton, well might we rejoice in the work which 
we are doing as teachers. 


Mr. Philbrick. I cordially indorse what has been said in 
the resolutions, and in the remarks made by the gentlemen 
who have spoken. I should not feel quite at ease, if I did 
not say a word in reference to Mr. Wm. J. Adams. I re- 
spected and loved him. We were associated together as 
teachers, more than twenty years ago. Mr. Adams was 
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then the Principal of the famous Hancock School, over 
which you now preside, Mr. President, with so much ability. 
I looked up to him, when I visited his school twenty years 
ago, as a model teacher. I do not know his early history; 
but I know he was a man of large and liberal culture, a man 
ardently devoted to his profession as a teacher, which he 
commenced early in life in New York. He was not an orig- 
inal member of this Institute, but I think joined it in 1831. 
As an evidence of his enterprise, at a very early day, with 
reference to his profession, let me state that he was a sub- 
scriber, forty years ago, to that first, and I may almost say, 
noblest and best educational journal ever published in Amer- 
ica, “The American Educational Journal,” published by 
Prof. Russell. He retired from his profession a few years 
since because his health failed. Those who knew him cannot 
fail to cherish his memory. 


Mr. Daniels, of Dorchester. Almost my first™experience 
as a teacher, was as an assistant of Mr. Adams, in a school 
in Boston. I owe to him, more than to any other man, 
whatever success I may have attained as a teacher. The 
boys in his school regarded him as they would their own 
father. 


The several resolutions were then unanimously adopted 


DISCUSSION. 


The Institute then proceeded to the consideration of the 
subject, “ Place of the Sciences and the Classics in a Liberal 
Education.” 


Prof. Albert Harkness, of Brown University, was first called 
upon, and spoke as follows : — 
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Our watchword in this discussion must be in medias res. 
What is the best place, the true place, of the sciences and 
the classics in a liberal education? The discussion of this 
topic naturally involves two distinct inquiries. First, the 
true object to be attained in a liberal education; second, 
how may that object be best secured ? 

I think it will be admitted by those who have carefully 
considered the subject, that in our age and country, a liberal 
education involves three distinct objects. First, culture and 
discipline. These must ever be regarded as. the first and 
leading objects in a liberal education. Be it remembered 
therefore, in passing judgment on colleges, that it is culture 
and not knowledge which they profess to impart. Knowl- 
edge is not education; least of all is it a liberal education. 
It may be a most important accompaniment of it. Impor- 
tant as it is, culture is vastly more so. It would be easy to 
change our college course so as to embrace.more facts and 
less culture, but that every such change would be an im- 
provement scarcely admits of an affirmative answer. 

Secondly, while a liberal education does not profess to 
impart knowledge in the highest degree, it must spread out 
before the learner the boundless fields of knowledge. No 
other would be worthy to be called truly liberal. It must 
survey the vast domain of knowledge. 

Thirdly, it must give the learner the keys of knowledge, 
to those great treasure-houses from which in subsequent 
life he may draw an inexhaustible supply, as his duties in 
life may demand. This I conceive to be the threefold object 
of a liberal education. More than this our hurried life 
would not justify. Less than this would be a failure in so 
vital a point as to be at once disgraceful and ruinous. 

How, now, may this object be best secured? By what 


means, or what system of means? By what study or what 
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combination of study? Will the classics secure it alone ? 
I frankly admit I claim no such prerogative. 1 would assign 
them a high place ; but alone and unaided the classics may 
not meet the educational want of the age. But will sciences 
meet the demand? They may indeed meet our material 
wants. But man has more pressing and more important 
wants. I rejoice in the achievements of science as much as 
any man. When I contemplate them, I admire their progress 
and acknowledge that their uses in ameliorating the condition 
of our race, are among the triumphs of the century. The 
more brilliant they are, the more it becomes us to be on our 
guard against the fallacy that what is so good for so many 
things is good for every thing, like so many nostrums in 
society. 

May there not be some system, some combination of 
studies by which this threefold object can be secured ? 
What will be the elements of the system? Will not the 
aciences and the classics occupy prominent places in it, the 
one opening the fields of literature, and the other the fields 
of nature, and making its powers subservient to our use? 
Were we for the first time organizing a system of education 
for our youth, could we find a better system than that which 
is presented in such a combination, provided such a combina- 
tion is possible ? 

But we claim that such a combination is not only possible, 
but is attained in the systems usually adopted in our best 
colleges. What is the part which the sciences and the 
classics respectively are best fitted to perform ? 

First, with regard to the classics, we claim that classical 
study is admirably fitted to give mental discipline, —the 
prime object of all study; to give the control and use of our 
faculties; to impart that broad, liberal, many-sided culture 
which springs from an acquaintance with the best thoughts of 
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the great thinkers of the world. It disciplines the intellect 
and refines the taste. Secondly, it will impart to the learner 
an ability to appreciate and enjoy classical knowledge, and 
gives the key to the great treasure-house of wisdom, and 
reveals the inner thought and life of antiquity itself. Thirdly, 
it enables him better to understand his own language, and 
the better to understand the English classics. Fourthly, it 
enables him to appreciate the symmetry, beauty, and power 
of one of the most wonderful mechanisms ever presented, 
—the mechanism of classical life. 

Let me ask your attention to a brief consideration of 
one or two of these points. We claim, first, that classical 
study is peculiarly fitted to impart that refined culture. 
Regarded simply as a system of mental’ gymnastics, the 
classics are unsurpassed, I think I may say unequalled, by 
any thing presented in the whole course of education. This 
view will, I think, appear reasonable, from the nature of the 
case, from the character of the exercises involved. It offers 
along course of discipline and culture, beginning with the 
simplest, and ascending through a long course of study, to 
the language of Demosthenes and the philosophy of Plato. 
The child may find a field where he may exercise his powers, 
and the grandest intellect will find scope and use for its 
giant powers. Not only is this adapted to a long course of 
culture and growth, but it also develops the various 
faculties of the man—the memory, the judgment, the 
reasoning faculty, the inventive faculty, the taste. It brings 
to our view broad philological principles, which apply to all 
languages and all literature, and exhibits those principles in 
their happiest illustrations in those finished languages of 
antiquity, those models of human speech, at once so simple 
and so complex. 

The Latin and the Greek are in themselves beautiful in 
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expression. Such languages have an inner life, a soul as 
well asa body. The genius of richly cultivated language is 
no figure of speech. It is as it were an intelligent, rational 
being, prancing away by inflections and changes — every 
thing that gives it flexibility and power. 

A mere repetition of the principles will be of great value ; 
whereas their educating power is above all price. 

This study brings the mind in contact with the best 
minds of antiquity, with their beautiful thoughts, and the 
language in which those thoughts are embodied. And 
moreover, it furnishes this not simply for a passing hour, 
but for weeks, months, and years, until the impression is 
indelible. It teaches the pupil to study the thoughts of 
others, and at the same time to think for himself. What 
better discipline is possible ? 

It is objected that the classics are not sufficiently practical 
for our age and country. This rests on a partial view of the 
subject, and on the heresy that no education is valuable 
unless it is coined into dollars. We might pass over this by 
saying that the human soul is as valuable as the body, and 
that that system of education which supplies the soul 
may be as valuable as that which feeds and clothes the hody. 
But we may claim that no system of education is more 
eminently practical than that which gives us the control and 
use of our mental faculties. What can be more practical 
in the ordinary duties of life than a well-disciplined mind ? 
What do we have most frequent occasion to use ? 

But we may take one step further. Not only do the 
classics become practical, by giving us the use of our own 
minds, but they accustom us to those mental habits which 
we have most frequent occasion to use. They require us to 
solve, day by day, problems of the same character and kind 
as those which will meet us in after life. In moral reasoning, 
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the premises may depend on a thousand things whose solu- 
tion rests on a view of the facts. Precisely like this are 
questions which are presented to the philological student, 
not only in the higher stages of criticism, but in the element- 
ary stages of the course. 

These considerations are, I think, sufficient to warrant the 
conclusion, that mental discipline of a high order would 
result from a course of classical study. But we are not 
left to conjecture or argument. We have what is more 
conclusive than either. We have the facts of the world’s 
experience for centuries; and facts, we are told, are stubborn 
things. The classics have formed the basis of liberal learn- 
ing, from the revival of learning to the present time. Amid 
all the changes, no cultivated country of Europe has pre- 
sumed to establish a system of education without the classics. 
Throughout Europe, all the great men have been classically 
educated men. ; 

But it will be objected, perhaps, that the kind of education 
which was good for the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries is not equally suited to the nineteenth. At the opening 
of the seventeenth century, the classics contained the wisdom 
of the world. Since that time, sciences unknown to the 
ancients have been developed and carried to the highest 
degree of perfection. Provision for this should be made in 
our institutions of learning. I think this is correct. We 
cordially welcome them. We think scientific schools could 
be established where that kind of instruction could be car- 
ried further than in our colleges. But if any one claims 
that our colleges should lay aside their classical character, 
and become scientific institutions, then we call it unreason- 
able, and an experiment which involves danger in the 
extreme. 

Let me refer to the second advantage. It gives us the 
8 
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key to the literature of the world. I might speak of the 
literature of Greece and Rome to which they introduce us; 
of their wondrous extent, beauty, and variety; how they 
supplement each other. I might trace their combinations 
through the middle age until it re-appeared in modern 
civilization. Such a survey would show in the clearest 
light the wonderful influence which ancient learning has 
exerted upon modern thought. Would we, therefore, find 
the key to the treasures of the world, we must seek it in 
a thorough acquaintance with the ancient classics. A true 
liberal education, as we claim, for our country, must be one 
in which the classics and the sciences, with their kindred 
studies, are together employed. Thus the vast field of 
knowledge will be given, and the best key to the treasures 
of knowledge. 

Such a course is already furnished to our hands, in the 
present collegiate system. Now the question has been 
raised, whether this long established course, the result of 
thought, experience, and study, shall now be modified in 
those very features which give it its distinctive character. It 
has been exposed to the severest criticism, has received the 
thought of the most earnest educators, has met the approba- 
tion of the wise and good, and has furnished the education 
of our fathers for ages. Shall this course of study, thus 
tried, thus hallowed by so many sacred and _ pleasing 
memories, and been the fond care of all our alma maters, be 
set aside, and its place occupied by a system which at best is 
an experiment? Are we, as educators, as guardians of the 
interest of the rising generation, as the friends of sound 
learning, prepared for such a step? Are we prepared to 
deprive our children of such a course of discipline as we 
have received ? These are questions about which there 
should not be much doubt. They touch points which are 
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important and vital. Let these questions be speedily 
settled. 


Prof. Wm. P. Atkinson, of Cambridge. Mr. President : 
My bargain with your predecessor was to speak on a different 
topic from this, and I am not specially prepared to speak on 
this. But as you seem inclined to be despotic, I shall simply 
bow to your command and do as well as I can at the spur of 
the moment. 

It seems to me there can be no more important subject 
brought before an educational convention at this time, than 
the one which we have heard so ably discussed just now. On 
many points, I entirely agree with the gentleman who has 
just spoken. In his view of classical study as a matter of 
discipline and culture, I am entirely at one with him. I 
believe the advocates of the study of the sciences have 
damaged their cause by taking it up on simply a utilitarian 
ground, by advocating the study of the sciences simply as so 
many useful pieces of knowledge. I agree that education is 
something more than knowledge, that it is the discipline of 
the mind, and that no study or course of study that does not 
fulfil that demand, deserves to be called a liberal education. 

But I should differ with the gentleman when we come to 
the details of what we consider a liberal education. To see 
how the case stands with us at present, it seems to me we 
must go back into the history of education, to ascertain how 
there came about the present state of things. . 

In the middle ages the scholastic philosophy was the only 
means of education to liberalize the mind ; the only educated 
ones were the priests. Then there came the revival of - 
letters and the discovery of those treasures of literature 
which the gentleman cannot value more highly than I do, 
but which may take too high a position in all schemes of 
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liberal education. But through the peculiar circumstances of 
the time, that discovery and that study of the literature 
of the ancients, caused them to take a more important part 
than they can now. All the education of the middle ages 
was the education of the priesthood. The education of the 
later age was that also, with the education of the aristocracy. 
And the classical education of England, I think we may say, 
is still a caste education. It was an education in literature, 
which could not, from its nature and from the character of 
the times, be a popular education. It was an education of 
certain faculties of the mind, only to produce a caste of 
character. 

I think it is evident that this can be shown ; but not to 
dwell upon it, let us come to modern times and to this 
republic, where the problem is to build up upon the noble 
system of free schools and elementary study a higher system 
of education, which shall be in harmony with that of the 
system of public schools; which shall serve as an educa- 
tion, not for a class — the priesthood or an aristocratic class 
— but such an education as shall be within the reach of all ; 
such as, in theory at least, shall be at some future time 
actually in the possession of all. 

Now the question is, Can the narrow instruction in the 
languages and literature of two ancient nations serve as the 
higher liberal education for the whole republican people? 
That is the problem for this people to work out. With all 
the respect due the classics, I must answer that question in 
the negative. I do not dispute their value, nor that they 
should have a place in a liberal education. But it seems to 
me that their mission is not to form the sole foundation of a 


liberal education in this republic in the nineteenth century. 
It may be said that that is an extreme view of the case, 
which nobody maintains. 
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But, take a boy, who is preparing for that university, 
‘which I suppose adheres more closely to old ways, and 
maintains the old standard more than any other, — Harvard 
College, — and see what that preparation and that course is. 
He begins practically at ten years of age to study the 
Latin grammar. If he goes to one of the old-fashioned 
schools that retain the good old-fashioned ways, he must get 
into his memory the rules and exceptions of the Latin 
grammer. He must follow that with the Greek grammar in 
the same way. He has to read so many pages in Latin, 
the whole Virgil, and a large number of pages of Cicero’s 
Orations, and the whole of Czsar’s Commentaries. And in 
Greek, he has to read so many pages, including the whole of 
Xenophon’s Anabasis and something more. He has to do 
that, and very thoroughly, before he is sixteen or seventeen 
years of age. Then he is put under the screws, and pretty 
hard they are turned. He must write page after page of 
Latin and Greek, and must be able to read passages taken at 
random from Latin or Greek authors, and he must be able to 
tell all about the circumstances under which they were 
written, and to explain all the various allusions contained in 
them, before he can be admitted to Harvard College. 

He can be admitted without a particle of knowledge of 
science, for there is no examination; with no knowledge of 
history, for there is no examination; with precious little 
knowledge of his mother tongue. But he must know all 
this Latin and Greek, and in just that way. 

Now, that is the system; and we must look at the system 
as it is. What are the objections? They are not, that a 
knowledge of Latin and Greek is useless; not that there is 
not culture in the ancient literature. Nobody will maintain 
that. But the objection is, that that knowledge of Latin 
and Greek is made the sole foundation of a liberal educa- 

8* 
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tion, and that that knowledge of Latin and Greek, although 
in its proper place would be well and good, yet is out of © 
place there; that it implies a whole theory of higher culture 
which has gone by, in which that culture consists in the 
minutiz of literature and language, and in which the after 
study of the sciences — for so you find it in the minds of the 
adherents of the system —is required only so far as may be 
necessary for the useful purposes of life, to build railroads 
and telegraphs, the utilitarian view of life. But by this 
system, before the young man can have time to learn the 
sciences, he will have lost the opportunity to do it. 

The complaint I have to make of the advocates of the 
study of the sciences is, that they do not claim enough for 
them. They do not maintain so much as they should, that 
a study of the sciences is a discipline of the mind, and that 
in this matter the choice should be given to young men to 
base their culture upon the sciences from the very outset. 
The education based upon the study of the sciences is as 
disciplinary as that based upon the study of any language 
ever created. In thus misplacing these studies, and putting 
the classics before and not after the study of the sciences, 
we lose the main foundation on which a liberal culture in 
this country must be based. I do not look forward to see 
the sciences taking the place of language; but it seems to 
me, there is a true order in the development of the mind 
which —so youthful is the philosophy of education — has 
not been developed as yet. It seems to me, that instead of 
placing the grammars of two ancient languages at the begin- 
ning, we should place them far up in an advanced course. 
Nature teaches us to begin with objects about us; to begin, 
not with a dead tongue, but with the living mother tongue, 
which is associated with all the tenderest and deepest events 
of life; that that objective foundation for studies must be as 
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much a part of the discipline of the mind, as the study of 
the classics are now. 

What change would this produce? It would not be to: 
abolish Latin and Greek ; it would be to postpone them. It 
would destroy their monopoly. It is the monopoly which 
the classics claim of being the sole liberal culture which lays 
them open to objection. 

It seems to me, that it must be as manifest as anything 
can be to any one who had had any observation or experi- 
ence, that the Creator has formed minds differently from 
birth ; and that it is the most foolish attempt in the world to 
try to run all minds in the same mould; and that we are > 
doing great mischief to the minds of the young in the coun- 
try in making them pursue but one course, and making that 
appear the only liberal education possible. I think we should 
throw open every kind of instruction adapted to the nat- 
ural differences of mental capacity.. That were a university 
hardly worthy of the name, which should have only one 
door, into which all must enter, whatever their capacity. 
That is not a university. A university must be open and 
free to every mind that God has created. We shall never 
have a higher education here until we have a freedom in 
teaching. This may be without lowering what is called cul- 
ture, but by embodying in one system the study of the 

‘sciences and of the classics in their true, natural order. 


Miss Ellen Seaver, of the State Normal School, Oswego, 
New York, then gave an interesting exercise in “ Object 
Teaching,” having a class of children from the city for her 
pupils. 


N. A. Calkins, Assistant Superintendent of Schools in the 
City of New York, followed, giving some statements in 
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regard to the practice of object teaching in New York, and 
the special advantages claimed for it. The testimony of the 
teachers there, who were quite ignorant of the subject them- 
selves four years ago, is now strongly in favor of it. They 
think reading, spelling, geography, and arithmetic can be 
taught better in consequence of the aid from habits acquired 
by object teaching. 


. Adjourned till evening. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The exercises were introduced this evening by a song 
from the quartette club, —“ Music in the Air.” 


The President then proceeded to call on gentlemen from 
different States, to speak of the general cause of education 
in their respective localities. 


Mr. A. P. Stone, of Portland, said he had been a resident 
of Maine but a short time, and could only speak for a small 
portion of it. There is an increasing interest throughout 
the State, however, on the subject of schools. Some two 
years since, a Normal School was established, which is doing 
agood work. They came to Massachusetts to obtain teachers 
who had had good training. The recent calamity to the city of 
Portland was referred to, and the facts in regard to the 
losses and the hopes of rebuilding were mentioned. They 
think they have as good schools in Portland as in any part 
of the State. The schools are very good, and the appropria- 
tions for schools are very liberal. Three years ago they 
built the best high school building in the State, and, in some 
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respects, the best in New England. It cost $70,000. In one 
district in the city the schoolhouse was burned, and every 
family in the district was burned out. 


Mr. N. A. Calkins. Having attended similar meetings of 
the Institute for eight years, he said he did not remember 
that the City of New York had been represented on any one 
of those occasions. We have, said he, one hundred grammar 
schools, and one hundred primary schools in the city, 
employing in all the schools two thousand teachers. We 
pay as salaries a million and a quarter dollars annually. 
There are in all the schools nearly two hundred thousand 
children, there being about one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand in the primary schools, and fifty or sixty thousand in 
the grammar schools. There are besides thirteen or fourteen 
thousand in industrial schools, where children are sent who 
will not go to the primary schools. “The children are picked 
up from the streets and taught so that they may be fitted to 
go to the public schools. There is also what is called the 
College of the City of New York, chartered during the 
last century. Our schools are supported thoughout by a 
tax on the people, and are entirely free. There are six 
grades of the primary schools, the pupils remaining in each 
grade about six months, and three years being required for 
the course. In the grammar schools there are also six 
grades, requiring about the same length of time. There are 
also what are called supplementary schools, where pupils 
remain two years, or until they can receive certificates of 
the highest grade, and are allowed to teach schools in the 
city. I heard the other day that we have six superintendents 
in New York. We have one city superintendent and four 
assistants, and one old gentleman who remains on our list, 
drawing pay, but as a retired veteran, no service being 
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required of him. (Applause.) The superintendents are 
required to examine all the schools once a year, and all the 
classes. There is a great deal of work connected with this 
duty as the city extends fourteen miles from -north to south. 
I alone examined seven hundred classes last year, in which 
there were present at the time thirty thousand children. 


Mr. John Dougall, of “ The Witness,” Montreal, having 
been invited to speak for Canada, referred to a question of 
the President, in introducing him, as to what kind of a raid 
he thought the Institute would make, if they should cross 
the border, and replied, that all he could say was, that if 
they would come to Montreal, there would be many there to 
welcome them. 


I can say but little as to the cause of education in Canada. 
I would prefer to have Mr. Graham, of Richmond College, 


speak on that subject, as he is much more familiar with it 
thanI am. Mr. Dougall went on to speak of the injurious 
influence of the Romish Church upon the schools in Canada. 
In Upper Canada they are free from that incubus. They 
determined to have one of the best systems possible there ; 
and they selected one of the best men possible for a super- 
intendent, and gave him carte blanche to make the best sys- 
tem he could. He visited the United States and Germany, 
and inspected the systems of Prussia and other countries, 
and made a system upon the most liberal scale; a system 
nearest to that of the State of New York of any. The 
greater part of the children are taught freely in Upper Can- 
ada, if they choose. There is a university there upon per- 
fectly free principles, with an endowment of great wealth. 
In Canada East there are two systems. Where the Prot- 
estant people prevail, the system is good; but in the French, 
or Roman Catholic sections, the schools are subsidized by the 
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Church of Rome. Religion is as constantly taught im the 
schools as in the churches. A person being asked what they 
taught in those schools, was answered, “ Prayer and cate- 
chism.” “ Nothing else?” “ Yes; catechism and prayer.” 

And these schools are supported by public taxes. If we 
had the spirit of the old Puritans, we should go to the stake 
before we should pay them. 

But the Church of Rome has done one good thing. They 
take little children of the poor, from two years old and 
upwards, and even of less age, when the mother goes out to 
work, and take care of them in noble buildings, with every 
facility, well ventilated, airy, and pleasant. The children 
are amused, and are very happy there; and they are taught 
many good things which, if they did not learn at that age, 
they would never learn. I think no system of education is 
perfect that ignores the little children. We need, too, in 
Canada, to get the temperance reform into our schools. I 
hoped to hear something here on that subject. 


Mr. J. J. Ladd, of Providence, gave an amusing report for 
Rhode Island, boasting, that though a small State, its wind- 
ing streams turned more spindles than are to be found in any 
ten other States in the Union. They raise barberry bushes; 
mulleins grow strong, and sorrel is prolific there. Owing to 
the principles inculeated by Roger Williams and his follow- 
ers, he said there was not a State where a man can stand up 
and express his opinion so freely as in Rhode Island. The 
turkeys and geese of Little Compton and Tiverton cannot be 
excelled. The mothers in the Revolution were patriotic, and 
the daughters have not forgotten their teachings. 


’ At this point in the proceedings, Prof. Monroe, by invita- 
tion, read the piece entitled “ ‘The Frenchman and the Rats,” 
to the great amusement of the audience. 
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Hon. J. S. Adams, Secretary of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, was next introduced. He began by apologizing for 
not having taken any part in the proceedings of the Insti- 
tute before, owing to ill health. He was glad to see the 
Institute here, and had enjoyed the meetings, though he 
might differ somewhat from the Institute in the method of 
conducting its meetings. He would not speak of the work 
of education in Vermont to any extent. She has her his- 
tory, of which she need not be ashamed. She was the first 
State to put in force a republican government. Before any 
other State dreamed of such a thing, the rude and sturdy 
citizens of Vermont had chosen their system and their offi- 
cers, and put their government into operation. They estab- 
lished a system of education ; and now we find, after eighty 
years, that we are going back, by slow and tedious steps, to 
the framework of our fathers. We have a good system in 
Vermont for Vermont. 

Mr. Adams criticized the action of the citizens of Bur- 
lington somewhat severely, for having “ made provision for 
everything under heaven” but the twenty-four hundred chil- 
dren of the city, when they secured their city charter. With 
regard to the study of the Constitution of the United States, 
he urged it as an important subject. He spoke, in conclu- 
sion, of the efforts made to introduce into the schools of 
Vermont such studies as would induce a love of their native 
State, believing that patriotism must begin at home. They 
had also provided, that in every school in Vermont, instruc- 
tion should be given in history, and the principles of the 
government of the States of Vermont and of New York. 
They had authorized the publication of a book for this pur- 
pose ; and every teacher in every little school in Vermous & is 
called upon to teach those principles. 
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Mr. David Crosby was called on to speak for New Hamp- 
shire. He began by reciting an incident. He said, a gen- 
tleman who lived in Boston, and who was the editor of a 
very respectable paper there at the time, once called at the 
residence of the speaker, and his first salutation was to raise 
his hands and exclaim, “ Why, Mr. Crosby!” What is the 
trouble ? said I. “ Why, I went along up the Merrimac here, 


and I found a clear and pleasant stream, and a beautiful 
valley!” What of that? said I. “ Why, I didn’t expect to 
find anything but rocks!” It is true, said Mr. C.; we do 
produce some good rocks; but we also produce some good 
men. We try to advance the cause of education, and there 
is some evidence that our efforts are appreciated. We labor 


under some disadvantage. We have wily sisters around us, 
who get away our teachers. I do not blame them. I pre- 
sume they can treat them better than we can. But we are 
calculating to keep up the supply; and when any of our 
sister States wants a good teacher, it can send to us. 
Dartmouth College is flourishing. We had a fossil presi- 
dent there, who is set aside, and we have a living man 
there. He belongs to us, and we called him home,\and he 
is doing good service. I am happy to hail from New 
Hampshire. I have taught there more than forty years 
and never taught anywhere else. We have had graded 
schools in Nashua about twelve or fifteen years. We have 
' four grades, — primary, intermediate, grammar, and high 
school. We have educated some men in our high school, 
who have done good service for their country. I believe there 
were four brigadier-generals from that school. We are 
trying to do our best to elevate the standard of education. 


On motion of Mr. Claflin, of Worcester, thes peakers for 
the remainder of the evening were limited to five minutes. 
9 
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Mr. Morrison, of California, had been in that State nearly 
two years, and seen something of the school system there. 
They have a population from all parts of the world. As a 
matter of course, we should expect their school system to be 
somewhat unlike the systems here. But the leaven, put 
into the population by the people of New England and New 
York, has so leavened the lump that California compares well 
with the States on the Eastern coast. 

In the early history of the State, schools were maintained 
in the mountain towns by private means. Sacramento has 
schools of which any city might be proud; and San 
Francisco, copying Boston, has erected a schoolhouse second 
to none in any State in the Union. She has Latin and 
English high schools, and a normal school, all well supplied 
and well attended. No State in the Union pays her teachers 
better than California, and they are paid in gold. 


Mr. Thomas Sherwin added to the statement of Mr. 
Morrison, that the high school of San Francisco has a better 
apparatus than any school in the Union. 


Mr. Z. Richards, for Washington, D. C., said there were 
some good and some bad people in that city —a motley set. 
The people generally have not so good an opinion of Wash- 
ington people as they ought to have. There are about 
seventy schools for white children in that city. There are 
eight grammar schools. There are about five thousand 
children in the white schools. There are two colleges and 
the Smithsonian Institution there. There are about sixty 
colored schools. The people of Washington do not support 
them, nor furnish teachers for them. The money and the 
teachers for them come from the North. 
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Mr. Hammond, of Oswego, New York, spoke of the 
schools in that city. There are six or seven thousand 
children in that city who, during the first three years of 
attending school, are instructed by object lessons. They 
had obtained teachers from Canada, and from Hamilton, and 
Toronto. We think we are on the right road. It is a prob- 
lem yet, however, how oral instruction is to be combined 
with the use of books. 


Mr. J. D. Philbrick, Superintendent of the Boston schools, 
said he hardly knew what he could say for the schools of 
Boston. If the statistics were given, what would they be 
by the side of those from the great metropolis? Suppose, 
said he, I should say we have twenty-eight thousand chil- 
dren ; that our annual expenses rise to $700,000, and that we 
have six hundred teachers — and such teachers! It will be 
small by the side of what we have heard from the great city 
of New York. Therefore, I will not mention them. 

But there is one point in which I think Boston may claim 
pre-eminence. It is in the realization of a free school sys- 
tem; a system which is made good enough for all, free to all, 
and practically attended by all the children. We take annu- 
ally the school census of the children, to ascertain precisely 
the number of children of school age within the city limits, 
We find our actual number is about thirty-five thousand. 
We look to our school registers, and we find the actual num 
ber belonging to the public schools of Boston is twenty-eight 
thousand. That is the average for the year, leaving but a 
fraction for private schools, and for those who are out at 
work under the age of fifteen years. I think that is unpar- 
alleled on this continent. How is this done? The wealthy 
people of Boston send their children to the public schools ; 
and because they do it, the poorer classes are stimulated to 
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do the same to a degree which no law could effect. If there 
were a better school within reach, the wealthy would send 
their children to it probably; but the public schools are 
believed to be the best. 


Mr. D. B. Hagar, Principal of the Salem Normal School, 
Mass., was called upon to speak for normal schools gener- 
ally. He commenced by deprecating the necessity of speak- 
ing upon so important a subject in the brief time allotted. 
Normal schools could not be properly treated of in five 
minutes. Referring to the children seen in different parts of 
the hall, Mr. Hagar said, I will call on you who are expect- 
ing to teach such children. I call upon you, young men, in 
the remote part of the hall, looking on, and I say to you, 
young men and young women who are expecting to be 
teachers of children, look at them! They have minds. Are 
minds governed by laws, or at hap-hazard? Have you ever 
studied those laws? Do you know anything about them ? 
Again, these children have souls, with emotions, feelings, 
passions, all governed by laws. Have you ever thought of 
them? Are you going to deal with those children without 
having devoted a moment to the investigation of those laws ? 
Again, we have bodies with those wonderful pieces of mech- 
anism. Have you thought of them? Are you prepared to 
deal with them as the laws of mind, the laws of soul, and of 
the body demand? And yet, every day you attempt to 
teach those children, you are laying your hand on those 
laws; violating them, or teaching in conformity with them. 
Is it not your duty to obtain all the preparation possible for 
this work ? 

Now, men of Vermont, look at these children; look at 
the teachers to whom you are to commit this precious trust. 
Do you think it worth while that these young teachers should 
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be prepared for their work ? Are you willing that the young 
teachers of Vermont shall grow up without any special prep- 
aration? You do not look at the cost when you are about 
to erect your elegant residences in this beautiful State. Will 
you look at the cost, when you are about to prepare a school 
for the preparation of those who are to teach the thousands 
of children in your State ? 


Mr. Henry Sawyer, of Middletown, said that Connecticut 
has a history in respect to matters of education to be proud 
of. It has a noble school fund properly applied. The fund 
itself, however, does not increase relatively so much as the 
number of children for whose education it is devoted. Con- 
sequently, less assistance is derived from that fund from year 
to year. It has been the fashion to speak of Connecticut as 
somewhat fallen behind its ancient place among the States. 
But Connecticut is a State full of enterprise, if it is a “land 
of steady habits.” The two things go together—being a 
State which holds fast that which is good, which has been 
attained, and which looks forward to something better. 

About a year ago, a new arrangement of the Board of 
Education was made. It is now somewhat like that of 
- Massachusetts. It has not yet had time to show what it 
will be, or can do. The members of the Board are earnestly 
at work for the benefit of the schools. 


Hon. Joseph White, being called on to speak for Massachu- 
setts, simply responded, that she was jogging on in her old 
way. 


Mr. Claflin, of Worcester, from the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, reported the following : 
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Resolved, That we acknowledge our great indebtedness, and would 
hereby express our hearty thanks: First, to the Local Coumittee 
and to the citizens of Burlington for their very liberal hospitality in 
providing free entertainment for three hundred and fifty ladies 
whose presence has cheered and brightened our sessions, though 
their voices may not have been heard in our counsels; for the free 
use of this hall for our meetings, and to such hotel proprietors as have 
made any reduction of charges to the members, and to the citizens 
generally for the interest they have manifested in our proccedings: 
Second, to the following railroad corporations, for their generous 
reduction of fares, thereby enabling so many to profit by the sessions 
of the Institute, and at the same time visit the shores of this beauti- 
ful lake, familiar and dear to us all from its historic memories, 
and to catch a glimpse of the clear streams and breezy hills of 
the noble old State of Vermont; namely, the Boston, Lowell, and 
Concord; the Northern; the Vermont Central; the Rutland and 
Burlington; the Connecticut River; the Troy and Boston; and the 
Western Vermont Railroads; to Messrs. Borden, Stickney, and 
others for the pleasure afforded us by their excellent music; to 
Messrs. Brown, of Cincinnati, and Monroe, of Boston, for their beau- 
tiful illustrations of reading as a fine art; to the various speakers and 
lecturers, for their able and instructive addresses, the result of wide 
research, much study, and earnest thought, and that copies of their 
lectures be requested for publication with the proceedings of the 
Institute; to the retiring officers of the Institute, and especially 
the late president, B. G. Northrop, for their untiring efforts during 
the meetings to promote the comfort and convenience of those in 
attendance, to secure the ablest lecturers, the most desirable spot 


for the holding of the meetings, and the amplest accommodations of 
travel. 


The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


Mr. Hicox, of Burlington, in behalf of the Committee of 
Arrangements, responded. He said he was a native of Bur- 
lington, his father having come to the place during the last 
century, and having lived here more than fifty years. The 
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speaker said he had early learned of him not merely the 
duties, but the pleasures, of hospitality. (Applause.) When- 
ever such gatherings were held here, he had thrown open his 
doors, and he had found that to receive cultivated and intel- 
lectual people into his household was not a burden. He had 
been richly repaid on the present occasion; and the com- 
munity had received instruction; and the ideas communi- 
cated would extend, and be the means of great benefit to 
the community. It had been a pleasure to see the faces and 
hear the voices of gentlemen so eminent in the cause of 
education from all parts of the country. 

In behalf of the city of Burlington, he wished it under- 
stood, that the citizens believe in education and appreciate 
it. It is one of the glories of the place. So far as they had 
culture there, it was owing to the institutions of learning. 
However defective the present city charter in regard to 
objects of education, those defects will be soon removed, 
and the interests of the schools will be fully secured. 

The speaker closed by wishing the Institute “ godspeed” 
in its work, expressing the hope, that at some future time 
they might be again permitted to welcome its members to 
Burlington. 


The President briefly tendered his thanks to the members 
of the Institute for their attendance and attention at this 
meeting, and expressed an ardent wish that the meetings 
might prove greatly beneficial both to those who had been 
present personally, and to those whom they may be called 
upon to instruct. 


The Institute was then closed in the usual manner by 
singing the Doxology, 


“ Be Thou, O God. exalted high,” &c. 
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LECTURE I. 


PRACTICALITY IN TEACHING. 


BY REV. M. C. STEBBINS. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE :— 


Trench, in the lecture introductory to his study 
of words, says, in the diction of another : — 

‘*In a language like ours, where so many words 
are derived from other langtiages, there are few 
modes of instruction more useful or more amusing, 
than that of accustoming young people to seek for 
the etymology or primary meaning of the words 
they use. There are cases in which more knowl- 
edge, of more value, may be conveyed by the history 
of a word, than by the history of a campaign.” 

But are there not words whose history is little 
less than the history of so many campaigns? In 
the days of the Reformation, Luther was separated 
from those with whom he was engaged in a conflict 
that shook the continent, by a difference of mean- 
ing attached by the different parties to words and 


phrases. 


10 
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What protracted discussions have been held, what 
ponderous volumes, and how numerous, have been 
wrilten by zealous and learned philosophers, to fix 
Perhaps it 


would be no exaggeration to say, that such words 


the significance of the word “idea”! 


> and “ revelation,” 


as * Christianity,” “ inspiration,’ 
have marshalled into hostile array larger battalions 
than ever contended for a disputed kingdom. It is 
only observant and reflecting men that have any ade- 
quate apprehension of the inconstant and shifting sig- 
nification of words, and even of those that are in 
common use. Words are fixed, definite, and visible 
symbols; but that which they symbolize is flitting, 
variable, and unseen. Upon the sense of sight 
they make a common impression, but the realities 
which they call up in the thinking soul oftentimes ° 
bear slight resemblance to each other. Words have 
been likened to amber, into which have been’ im- 
bedded and preserved, in all their original complete- . 
ness, the forms of things that else had perished. 
The simile has truth, as well as beauty ; yet there 


are many important words that are not permitted to 


perform so definite and honorable a service. These 
rather resemble a traveller’s satchel, that is used in 
common by the members of a large family ; each, in 
turn, fills it with articles to suit his own conven- 
ience. In the latter case no difficulty need arise, 
provided no two claim the use of it at the same 
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time, and that the: one who is using it is quite 
sure that his own articles are in it. ‘The arrange- 
ment might be attended with disadvantage, if John 
should set out on his journey taking along the 
satchel packed with Susan’s apparel. 

Even here there is the advantage of simplicity ; 
for a little examination would reveal the mistake ; 
but when another man has passed over to me a 
word into which he has put his own meaning, with- 


out designating the peculiarities of that meaning, he 
will often have imposed upon me a task attended 
with a great deal of difficulty and embarrassment. 
Sometimes men write and talk for effect, rather than 
for any solid and sensible purpose; then it matters 


less what they really say than what they seem to 
say. Their end is more readily and easily achieved 
by choosing words which have a good sound, than 
by. taking such as have a fixed and well-defined 
signification. 

This principle explains the excessive prevalence 
of words like these: “democratic,” “ patriotic,” 
“liberty,” “union.” Every party stands up for 
democratic principles. All are patriotic. All are 
the special guardians of liberty and union. But 
what meaning, in many cases, is attached to these 
high-sounding terms, it would be very difficult to 
determine. 

“Practical ” and “ practicality ” are words whose 
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sound is very fascinating to some. Not many weeks 
ago, I observed, in one of our public journals, a 
smartish criticism that. culminated in this sage and 
profound declaration: ‘There is nothing in this 
world like practicality.” Many people are forward 
to lend their influence to bring odium upon educa- 
tional means and methods, by characterizing them as 
wanting in practicality. 

A pamphlet of one hundred and fifty-eight pages 
has recently been issued from a Philadelphia press, 
bearing the title, «The Daily Public School in the 
United States.” There-is some circumstantial evi- 
dence that this pamphlet was written in the nine- 
teenth century, although many of its ideas belong 
to an earlier period. But for the disclaimer that 
begins the introductory note, “It is in no carping 
or hypercritical spirit that we. enter upon the present 
inquiry,” the sweeping condemnations, the palpable 
ignoring of important and patent facts, the derog- 
atory inferences, drawn from constructed premises, 
—all these, scattered in profusion through the 
book, and the apparent reluctance to discover or 
acknowledge anything meritorious in the character i 
and work of teachers and others who may be sup- 
posed to be instrumental in maintaining the present 
systems of education, would almost compel the in- 
telligent reader to conclude that he had fallen upon 
the effusions of a chronic grumbler. The author 
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has indeed noted some real defects, and has fitly 
suggested that greater attention should be given to 
specific matters of great importance. But the evi- 
dent injustice done to those at whom he is growl- 
ing, is a poor preparation for the favorable reception 
of that which is good. I have here made allusion 
to this pamphlet, because the burden of its lam- 
entation seems to be, that our public schools, by 
giving so much attention to the higher branches of 
instruction, fail of being practical; that there is a 
general want of practicality in all the details of 
school work. It is maintained, that the best prac- 
tical results would be secured by limiting the prov- 
ince of the schools supported by general taxation, 
to giving instruction in the common branches, read- 
ing, writing, spelling, geography in a limited meas- 
ure ; grammar, so far as it would serve to enable one 
to use the English language correctly for common 
purposes ; arithmetic enough to give one facility in 
making the computations of ordinary business trans- 
actions ; sofme instruction in regard to the nature 
of our government and the duties of citizenship. 
Finally, moral and religious training. The writer 
also distinctly intimates that he would introduce a 
more excellent way for giving instruction in these 
few branches than any that now prevail, — some- 
thing more practical. From such intimations it is 


easy to see that a practical education, according to 
10* 
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the idea of this author, is limited to so much knowl- 
edge as would just meet the demands of an occupa- 
tion that would enable one to earn his food and 
clothes and behave respectably. A system that 
would insure so much for every one who should 
come within its influence, and which, like the laws 
of gravitation, should allow none to go beyond its 
reach, would be a system not to be despised. It 
would be very practical in the direction of securing 
uniformity of good results. Yet, the system and 
method that would meet the ideal practicality of the 
gentleman to whose views we have taken exception, 
would certainly fail to satisfy a great many others. 
One who designs to have his son become a mer- 
chant would, very likely, prefer that he should 
devote less attention to the common branches, that 
he might give the more to the art of bookkeeping. 
On the same principle, one who was to be a machin- 
ist would choose to begin as early as possible the 
study of natural philosophy and kindred science ; 
while he who had determined to be a physician 
might think that his time could be spent to far 
greater practical advantage upon the structure and 
laws of the human system than upon branches ordi- 
narily pursued in school. Many of those who never 
had the opportunity or inclination to extend their 
education beyond what are termed the common 


branches, are always ready to pronounce a positive 
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opinion upon the folly of spending time upon the 
study of the ancient languages, algebra, geometry, 
astronomy, and other kindred sciences. They do 
not understand how such knowledge can be turned 
to any practical account. It is not seldom that a 
student in college adopts similar views. The whole 
prescribed curriculum of study is wanting in practi- 
eality, has little application to the plan which he 
has mapped out for himself. ‘To save his independ- 
ence of character, he does the least that circum- 
stances will allow of the regular work assigned to 
his class; and the practical difficulty of finding any- 
thing that is very sure to come into play exactly as 


he will want it, prevents him from engaging very 


heartily and efficiently in any literary work. In the 
majority of such cases the consequence is, that the 
student graduates from college fitted for nothing in 
particular, and spends his days in doing just what 
he is fitted for, or in awkward attempts to do 
something else. 


He who has been successful in accumulating 
wealth, with very little education, is often ready to 
express.his contempt for “ book-larning.” Where a 
taste for the fine arts has never been developed, 
there will be a low appreciation of painting and 
sculpture. Such things seem without practical 
value. How can we account for this diversity of 
opinion? There must either be some fundamental 
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error, that gives origin to these shifting judgments, 
or practicality is an impractical and-deceitful term. 
All might agree to accept as a definition of the 
practical, “That which is capable of being turned 


99 


to useful account;” but this is only a seeming 
harmony, since the whole diversity of opinion takes 
shelter under cover of utility. 

The real difficulty seems to be that the several 
individuals and parties will allow the quality of 
utility to that. only which seems directly helpful in 
realizing their own chosen objects. Each has his 
favorite prize; and to him means and methods are 
practical, and therefore useful, in proportion as 
they bring. him nearer to the object of his pursuit. 
He who has no higher longing than to gratify 
appetite and passion, brings down his idea of utility 
to a corresponding level. He whose ambition is 
fixed on the attainment of wealth, has a different 
test and standard. If office be the goal, then will 
it determine the test of practicality. In all such 
instances, the error seems to lie in taking the acci- 
dental for the substantial. The chief end of man is 
not realized in any of the results we have con- 
sidered; and if we so limit our purposes it will 
necessitate a meagre, selfish, and distorted develop- 
ment of character, and an equally dwarfish intellect. 
However important is the question of occupation, — 
and we have no disposition to underrate its conse- 
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quence, —still, in its true relation, it is incidental, 
rather than fundamental and primary. Man, with 
all his sublime capacities, powers, and possibilities, is 
something far grander than his occupation, whatever 
this may be. When seeking to perfect a machine, 
there is propriety and wisdom in aiming to secure 
complete adaptation for the accomplishment of a 
single definite result ; but to attempt the gauge and 
fashion of manhood on a similar plan would terribly 
mar the noblest work of God: it would materialize 
and mechanize the spiritual forces of the universe. 
To measure the value of a man by the degree of his 
acquired skill in a single line of mechanical effort, 
is mercenary and degrading. We have had far 
too much of this. With the advance of civilization 
such false notions must give way to larger and 
nobler views. 

In what consists the superiority of the organ in 
Music Hall, in Boston, over the box a ragged 
foreigner carries about our streets, and from which 
he brings music by the revolutions of a crank? Do 
we admire the former chiefly because it is so much 
larger? because it is more comely and beautiful? 
because it represents a greater amount of cost and 
workmanship? Is it because the larger instrument 
will execute with greater mechanical accuracy the 
same tunes that come within the range of the small- 
er? On the contrary, is not the street organ much 
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surer to avoid inaccuracies? Yet we should have 
little patience with the stupidity of him who should 
contend that the two were equally worthy of ad- 
miration. All competent judges agree in the prompt 
and unhesitating decision, that’ the two instruments 


are not to be put in comparison for a moment. 


Yet our inquiries have hardly touched the substan- 


tial difference. 

A half dozen tunes will exhaust the compass of 
the smaller instrument, and the little child can turn 
them out with nearly as much accuracy as the most 
practised grinder. ‘here is almost no range of 
sentiment and power. But to the tunes to which 
the larger organ is set, there is no determinate 
limit; for every tone it has a range of quality, 
power, and sentiment, that responds to the slightest 
change of touch. Now the soul of the listener is 
transported by strains so sweet and gentle that they 
seem wafted from angelic lyres; now the forces of 
nature seem engaged in fierce conflict, so ter- 
rific is the power that thrills and startles. 

The grandeur of the great organ resides, then, 
in the variety and compass of its capacities. But 
the application of a similar test discovers a larger 
occasion for admiration in him in whose soul the 
music is, that finds expression in the powers of the 
instrument. The Creator is ever grander than any 


or all the. products of his power and skill: The 
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finest organ that ever was made was the creation 
of human genius, and that genius was capable. of 
something better than simply repeating what it had 
once done. The human soul was never exhausted by 
anything that it has produced. So far from it, that 
the largest expansion of soul is the natural result 
of its mightiest effort, while it is dwarfed and be- 
numbed by leaving it to undisturbed repose, or by 
making of it only such demands as require no unu- 
sual outlay of thought and energy: To a certain 
extent, men and machines have common preroga- 
tives. Every day, in this inventive age, witnesses 
the transfer of handiwork from men and women 
to the contrivances that have been devised ‘as a sub- 
stitute for muscular power and skill. The farmer 
lays aside his cradle, scythe, and sickle, and accom- 
plishes the work of their former office, far more 
expeditiously, by seating himself in his chair and 
driving around his field with patent: reaper or 
mower. 

Hood’s “Song of the Shirt” is clearly the pro- 
duct of a past age. It is no longer “Stitch, stitch, 
stitch,” but ‘Click, click, click,” as the foot plies 
the treadle, to the inexpressible relief of weary 
fingers. ‘These are but instances of the substitution: 
of machinery for manual skill. But the essentials 
of manhood, those characteristics that clearly entitle 
him to the highest place in the creations of earth, 
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are not shared in common with any of the forms 


of matter, nor with any of the unreasoning creatures. 
The long-mooted problem of perpetual motion will 
be solved before any machine is invented that can 
perform the duties of social or civil life. To work 
out character; to cultivate and practise those kindly 
virtues, that like the sunlight scatter beauty and 
gladness; to discover and unlock the treasures of 


science ; to emancipate millions of the oppressed ; 
to guard the temple of liberty ; to foster and defend 
the principles of eternal truth and justice; to lift 
into the light of Christian civilization nations that 
for centuries have been sunk in the depths of igno- 
rance and degradation; to apprehend the sublime 
and fearful possibilities of an immortal being; to 
be a fit recipient of a revelation from God ; to pos- 
sess an intrinsic worth that warrants the costly 
scheme of gospel redemption,—are the prerogatives 
of man: these indicate the true dignity of his being. 
Those means and methods which are best adapted 
to secure the disposition and ability to perform 
these distinctive functions are the same that have 
the best title to the truest practicality. 

In every age of the world there has been a mul- 
titude of men devoted to utilitarian doctrines that 
were openly and violently antagonistic to the con- 
temporary spirit and genius of progress, 

Socrates, who has been justly termed the best 
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man of antiquity, and whose teachings were of far 
greater value, to the nation that was privileged to 
receive them, than their most splendid achieve- 
ments in battle, was condemned to death for seem- 
ing to inculcate that which was at variance with 
commonly-received opinions. 

The history of the latter half of the fifteenth 
century records the formidable difficulties with which 
the great discoverer contended, that he might gain 
a respectful hearing to pregnant hypotheses which 
had developed themselves in his own mind as the 
natural product of careful study and patient reflec- 
tion upon gathered facts, and therefore appeared 
scarcely less certain than sublime. 

Thousands were ready to stigmatize Columbus as 
an impractical and stupid visionary, for abandoning 
the honorable and lucrative business of map-draw- 
ing, to encounter years of weary wandering, poy- 
erty, hardship, and disappointment, in the doubtful 
pursuit of royal patronage, for the execution of a 
scheme that aimed at the discovery of lands where 
the most venturesome of former generations had not 
thought of searching for them. If utility, in its best 


and largest meaning, is the measure of practicality, 


then the voice of all subsequent time must unhesi- 
tatingly declare, that he, whom his contemporaries 
called a visionary, was the practical man of his age. 


The sixteenth century furnishes several remark- 
ll 
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able illustrations of similar character. Knowing 
with what religious sanctity the men of that age 
were wont to invest errors hoary with years, and 
with what terrible severity they were accustomed to 
avenge any attempts to disturb their quiet security, 
the natural timidity cf Copernicus led him to con- 
ceal from the world the light of truth that his 
genius had struck out by the toil of thirty years, 
Death brought to him a timely rescue from the per- 
secution that, seventy years afterward, was encoun- 
tered by the more impetuous Galileo, for bringing 
from their long repose, and re-affirming, the opinions 
of him whose name the world has since honored as 
that of the fortunate astronomer who gained the 
confidence of the members of the solar system, so 
that they whispered in his ear the unconjectured 
secret of their mutual relation and mysterious 
movements. 

While Copernicus was successfully working out 
the solution of these grand problems of natural 
science, Luther, bewildered and distressed by the 
moral darkness made visible by the glimmerings of 
a heavenly light, was feeling his way toward the 
sublime truths of spiritual science. In the eyes of 
the priests and prelates of the Romish Church, the 
great reformer was the very incarnation of impracti- 
cality. The customs and doctrines that he was shat- 
tering by the bolts of his vehement eloquence, were 
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the bone and sinew of the system by which they 
held the masses in servile subjection to their will, 
and kept silver and gold flowing into their coffers 
in never-failing streams. But the impulse given to 
freedom of thought, and the extension of religious 
truth, has never lost its power; and the value of 
the results no arithmetic can compute. It is inter- 
esting to note how the history of each of these 
distinguished men illustrates the principle, that a 
man is greater than his occupation. ‘The Genoese 
adventurer was trained to the vocation of a wool- 
comber ; Copernicus and Galileo were both edu- 
cated to the profession of medicine; John Luther 
intended that his son should gain distinction by the 
practice of law. But when their powers of mind 
had been once awakened by vigorous discipline ; 
when they had learned ‘by experience the elevat- 
ing and intense delight that accompanies mental 
activity; when they had acquired an eager relish 
for’ truth, they had gained a preparation to act in 
the grand drama of life that part to which the 
guiding wisdom of Providence should assign them. 

All truth is harmonious; and mental power, by 
whatsoever means acquired, is likely to prove ser- 
viceable. Cicero has said: ‘“ All the arts which 
concern the civilizing and humanizing of men, have 
some link which binds them together, and are, as 


it were, connected by some relationship to one 
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another.” With equal propriety, the same may be 
said of all truth which pertains to the nature of 
things, and of the various forms of human culture. 
Every vocation is daily propounding questions that 
suggest and fasten themselves to other inquiries, 
reaching onward and outward, until they have 
embraced nearly the whole category of sciences 
and professions. Opportunities to learn lie thick 
around us, like the blades of grass, or leaves of the 
forest tree; yet their abundance does not detract 
from their real worth. 

We are only wise when we greatly prize each 
that comes within our reach, and draw from it the 
most of pure and simple truth that we may ; for it 
is impossible to determine beforehand what demands 
upon what we know, or do not know, what power 
we have gained, or neglected to acquire, will be 
made by the next emergency of our life. It is 
said, that Napoleon, while, in his youth, serving in 
the capacity of a subordinate military officer, for the 
want of other employment, spent his time in the 
diligent study of some old volumes of Roman law. 
When change of fortune had placed him at the 
head of the French nation, nothing that he had 
ever learned served him so good a purpose as his 
familiarity with the constitutions and legislation of 
antiquity. 

To the diligent improvement of the opportunity 
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that was casually thrown in the way of this man of 
destiny, the French people were indebted for the 
best features of their reconstructed government. 
When the student undertakes the demonstratton of 
a proposition in geometry, he finds himself at once 
thrown back upon principles that are the conclu- 
sions of previous demonstrations; and unless he is 
familiar with these, he must stop, or do what is 
worse, stumble on in the dark. In Euclid, the 
several problems and theorems of the different books 
are but so many rounds in a ladder, that must be 
ascended step by step, or so many links in a chain. 

In practical life, we find that there is a similar 
connection between all sciences and all branches of 
human knowledge. ‘The earth yields the full meas- 
ure of increase only to him who understands the 
adaptation of her different soils to each of the man- 
ifold fruits. The mechanic will spend much of his 
strength in vain, if he be unacquainted with the 
nature of the materials upon which he works, and 
the laws that govern strength and utility. 

That the merchant may achieve the largest suc- 
cess, he must have a thorough knowledge of the 
wants he attempts to supply; the sources from 
which the articles in which he deals can be obtained 
to the best advantage, and the causes that operate 
to produce a fluctuation in price. Such knowledge 


would often prove a valuable substitute for those 
11* 
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tricks of trade to which many resort under the plea 
of necessity. 

If the manufacturer would be master of his busi- 
ness#so that he may control the results, making 
sure of reasonable profits, he must have a compre- 
hensive and particular knowledge, embracing what- 
ever pertains to the markets and qualities of the 
raw material; the processes, mechanical and chem- 
ical, and the machinery involved in the manufacture ; 
then he must know where to .look for purchasers, 
and the changing circumstances which modify the 
market price. 

He who is seeking emolument* and wealth by the 
exercise of his inventive genius, will be greatly 
stimulated and helped by familiarity with the 
achievements of other inventive minds, and has 
hardly a right to anticipate success unless he has 
studied deeply into the laws and forces whose favor 
he must secure, whose aid he must have. 

It is not enough for the physician that he under- 
stands the physical structure of man; the number 
and position of the bones, the location of the veins, 
arteries, and nerves, the functions of the vital 
organs, the symptoms of ordinary diseases, and the 
usual remedies for the same. All that the broad 
fields of the sciences of botany and chemistry 
open to his research, is useful for him to know; 
so also the way in which the action or disease of 
one part affects another. 
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All that the history of medicine has developed 
by observation and experiment ;. the intimate rela- 
tion of mind and body; how reviving hope, and 
intensified energy of will are often the most needed 
and the only efficient panacew, while despondency 
neutralizes the most active remedies, and converts 
the trivial into the mortal disease: so that the 
whole range of mental science is hardly less perti- 
nent and essential than what is termed strictly 
professional. 


In the practice of law, cases are constantly occur- 


ring that rest upon a few points, involving sometimes 
facts in geography or history ; sometimes principles 
in mechanics, optics, chemistry, or other branches 
of science. 

To the professional teacher there is no kind of 
knowledge that can be superfluous. There is such 
a beautiful harmony among the different sciences ; 
each so grandly illustrates another; and then the 
events of history are so inseparably connected with 
time and place, that these events can be only very 
imperfectly understood without the aid of a partic- 
ular acquaintance with the geography of the country 
where they transpired, the prevalent customs, dom- 
estic, civil, and political. Every science and every 
language has a history reaching into the centuries of 
the past, more or less distant. How wide the field 
of knowledge that spreads before him its whitened 
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harvests, bidding him with a voice well nigh author- 
itative, to thrust in his sickle and reap! 

What has been said of him who teaches in tem- 
poral things, can be said with equal truth and per- 
tinence of him who seeks to instruct in spiritual 
things. He cannot fulfil his high calling by simply 
repeating, in common phrase, a few exhortations 
that men will be faithful to incumbent duties. 
They must be fed with new truths ; their souls must 
be kindled into admiration of the grandeur of the 
wonderful works of him whom they are permitted 
to call their Heavenly Father, and whom they are 
required to fear, worship, and obey. The great 
Christian Examplar has taught men how to preach 
as well as how to pray and how to live. How ad- 
mirably adapted is the manner in which he presents 
spiritual truth to secure it admission to the mind of 
the hearer, because he so naturally and beautifully 
joined it to some striking and attractive phenomonen 
in nature. The exhaustless stores of beauty and 
wonder that fill earth, air, and sea, were designed, 
not less for the culture of the heart than the head; . 
and that preacher who neglects to avail himself of 
these fitting and forceful means of illustrating truths 
of the highest import, hardly shows more of practical 
wisdom than the general who takes the field with- 


out drawing upon the arsenal for ammunition and 


guns. 
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Where shall the statesman draw the line between 
knowledge that is practical and that which is not? 
That he may not prove false to the obligations he 
has assumed, he must bring all the States and 
Territories of this broad Union into the field of his 
vision at once, and be able intelligently to discern 
from what sources each must derive its means of 
subsistence and wealth; that he may see‘where there 
is the greatest need of the fostering aid of the 
national government to promote internal improve- 
ments ; that he may avert the danger of sacrificing 
the interests of one section to enrich another. There 
are questions concerning the development of the 
mineral resources of the nation. These often 
demand large acquaintance with science. There 
are questions of finance, that require, for their proper 
solution, familiarity with the complex and interlacing 
laws of political economy. Sometimes a single 
question, like that of the tariff, seems to sweep 
around and take within its embrace the whole circle 
of sciences and every branch of industry. Discreet 
action upon such a question is hardly possible ex- 
cept by men accustomed to take comprehensive 
views, and who, by great industry, have gathered in 
a rare store of knowledge. The regulation of com- 
merce, the adjustment of international differences, 
demand something beyond good sense and moderate 
education. 
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It is said that Michael Angelo and Raphael were 
acquainted with the productions of all the painters 
who had lived before them. Their minds thus 
enriched with all existing ideals of beauty, brought 
into living and permanent sympathy with graceful 
and elegant forms, seeing how the highest ex- 
cellence yet reached had been gained, they knew 
just in what direction to turn the exercise of their 
genius that it might win yet fairer laurels. 

The idea has sometimes received favor that the 
progress of civilization, the increase and dissemina- 
tion of knowledge among the masses of the people, 
are unfavorable to the highest development of the 
poetic art. In fact, however, there seems but a 
slender foundation for such an opinion. Poetry is 
not altogether a spontaneous product. The Muses 
are most likely to lend attentive ears to those who 
invoke them where there is the best prospect that 
their inspirations will be read and rewarded. A 
high state of culture among the people disposes 
them to appreciate works that are both the result 
and the means of culture. Hence we find that the 
poets who have won an immortal name wrote for a 
people among whom the light of literature and 
science burned more brightly than elsewhere in the 
world ; while the poets themselves enriched their 
verse with facts of interest and figures of beauty 
drawn from every treasury of knowledge to which 
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advancing science had given a key. So that. the 
epics of Homer, Virgil, and Milton, are severally 
a manual of the humanities of their respective 
ages. 

Cicero maintained that the orator should. be 
thoroughly read in all branches of knowledge, that 
he might have exhaustless resources from which to 
draw in every emergency, however suddenly he 
might be called to address the people; that he 
might always have something at his command, worth 
the saying and the hearing. 

We need not extend these illustrations to show 
that the student has little occasion to apprehend 
that he is getting beyond the limit of the practical 
in pursuing any of the studies embraced in the 
prescribed courses of our high schools, academies, and 
colleges. The greater danger is, that by indulging 
in a superficial method, he will confirm habits that 
will render him inefficient in everything he under- 
takes. 

We are thus naturally led to consider the practical 
value of method. The success of every eminent 
teacher has been largely owing to the adoption 
and faithful adherence to some definite system of 
instruction. Aristotle required that every state- 
ment of truth should take the form of a syllogism. 
Socrates was wont, by a series of progressive 
questions, to lead his pupils to the consideration of 
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first principles. The most noted teachers of our 
own day have their definite and often peculiar 
methods, so that their pupils soon learn to antici- 
pate the general line of investigation that will be 
pursued with any new subject. It is sometimes 
urged as an objection to the adoption of any such 
uniformity of instruction on the part of a teacher, 
that it tends to monotony, and, as a consequence, to 
tame, limited, and partial views. This objection, 
however, seems not to be based upon fact; for a 
series of questions, carefully arranged, with the 
specific design of securing an exhaustive and 
logical investigation of a subject, will be much more 
likely to gain that object than any number of 
desultory inquiries extemporized, and unified by no 
plan. Uniformity of method by no means neces- 
sitates uniformity of detail, any more than the 
adoption of one general plan for the construction of 
the human face results in sameness of expression. 
The adopticn of a method gives to the teacher 
great power, by imparting definiteness to his own 
ideas and aims; at the same time, the mind, by 
taking advantage of the law of habit, which is of 
universal application, works with constantly increas- 
ing rapidity and force. The benefits that accrue to 
the pupil are quite similar. If the inquiry be here 
raised, What is the most practical method? the 
best answer will probably be one that is somewhat 
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general. I know not what better can be said than 
that that is the best practical system, which, with a 
given teacher, and under given circumstances, pro- 
duces uniformly the best practical results. Because 
one teacher succeeds admirably with one method, it 
neither follows, as a necessary consequence, that the 
same method is the best for every other teacher, nor 
even that another teacher, of equal ability and 
skill, will succeed even tolerably well with it. 
There are, however, some general principles that 
must belong to all good practical systems. They 
must harmonize with the established laws of nature. 
If they concern the development of a science, they 
should seek first to discover the order of develop- 
ment that nature has pursued, and is usually ready 
to reveal. If these methods concern the attainment 
of an end, such as is sought in the government of a 
school, then they must respect the laws that govern 
the heart and mind. Methods that conform to these 
principles, as a general rule, will be good ; and that 
one, which a teacher can use with the greatest ease 
and efficiency, will be the best for him. A system 
that is the product of one’s own thought will have, 
as a natural consequence, a peculiar adaptation and 
value to the mind from which it emanated. How 
often do we hear the complaint from teachers, as 
they are going from meetings like this, where 
educational topics have been discussed, “* We have 
12 
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gained nothing of practical value. We have not 
been told just what to do, and howtodo it”! As if 
the results of an educational meeting, in order to be 
of practical value, must be like medical prescrip- 
tions, specifying how much should be taken at once, 
and at what intervals the dose should be repeated. 
Sickly teachers may require a treatment as specific 
as this, but they that are whole need no such 
physician. The colossal statue of the Olympian 
Jupiter, that graced the temple of that god at 
Olympia, in Elis, was the masterpiece of the 
celebrated Phidias. A work so difficult and grand, 
art has seldom attempted in the history of the 
ages. The statue was of gold and ivory, and was 
sixty feet in height. It represented the god as 
sitting on his throne; in his right hand he held a 
figure of Victory, also made of gold and ivory ; in 
his left, a sceptre beautifully adorned with all kinds 
of metals, and having on the top of it a golden 
eagle. His brows were encircled with a crown, 
made to imitate leaves of olive; his robe was of 
massive gold, curiously adorned with various figures 
of animals, and also with lilies. The sandals, too, 
were of gold. The throne was inlaid with all 
kinds of precious materials, ebony, ivory, and 
gems, and was adorned with sculptures of exquisite 
beauty. Panaenus, an Athenian painter, who had 
assisted in the completion of this work, is said to 
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have inquired of the artist whence he had derived 
the idea of this, his grandest work. Phidias replied, 
“From that well-known passage in the first book 
of the Iliad, where the poet pictures the Olympian 
Thunderer, — 


“«* He ceased ; and under his dark broys the nod 
Vouchsafed of confirmation. All’ around 
The sovereign’s everlasting head his curls 
Ambrosial shook, and the huge mountain reeled.’” 


Doubtless it was a fortunate circumstance for the 
great sculptor that the poet did not encumber his 
bold outline with anything more of detail. The 
brilliant imagination of Phidias caught the shad- 
owed form; his unrivalled genius wrought it into 
shape, and furnished it with emblems of power and 
beauty. 

Is it not generally true, that, to the active and 
fertile mind, suggestions are more grateful and of 
larger worth than statements elaborated, positive, 
definite, and complete ? 

We have already intimated that the measure of 
the practicality of educational means and methods 
is to be sought in their tendency to increase the 
resources of knowledge, enlarge the scope and 
power of the mind, and otherwise symmetrically 
develop all the elements of noble and cultured 
manhood. Nowhere else in the world is there so 
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much need of this full culture as in our own coun- 
try. In the despotic countries of Europe, where 
the condition of the many is determined by the 
will of the few, where all power and intellectual 
culture are kept within the bounds of a limited 
aristocracy, however great the injustice resulting 
from the prevalent system, there is no inconsis- 
tency, and, perhaps, little danger to the State, in 
sacrificing manhood to gain subservient skill. In 
France, Germany, Italy, and other European coun- 
tries, the finest specimens of workmanship in the 
domestic and useful arts, and sometimes even in the 
fine arts, are executed by those who, without regard 
to their own choice, have been trained from early 
childhood to that single business, with scarcely an 
opportunity for observation, or thought, in any other 
direction. From day to day, and from year to year, 
they go through their tasks with as much exactness, 
and with as little variation, as the beaver in prepar- 
ing his habitation, or the bee in building her cell. 


But in our own republic, where the young man, 


who is to-day running a spinning-jenny in the oily 
atmosphere of a factory, is liable, in a few years, to 
have his name found among the most distinguished 
authors of the age; where the boy who is selling 
squashes from his barrow in the street in early man- 
hood, may, by the suffrages of his fellow-citizens, 
be elected to be governor of his State, then sum- 
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moned successively to preside over one branch of 
the national Congress, and to command a depart- 
ment of a great army in the field; where we have 
seen the young man, in the wilds of the frontier, 
splitting rails with which to fence his father’s fields, 
guiding a flatboat on its perilous voyage down the 
western river, then acting as clerk in a little gro- 
cery, afterwards, by the voice of the nation, called 
to be the guardian of her interests .at a time when 
the boldest were trembling with fear lest, in the 
wild storm of angry passions, the straining timbers 
of the stately ship should part, and the calm, too 
long delayed, find naught but the floating frag- 
ments: in a country like ours, where such transi- 
tions of condition and responsibility are historic 
facts, and similar changes are common events; 
where positions of important trust are so varied 
and numerous that, to some extent at least, the 


general good must be sacrificed when any citizen 
fails of attaining the full measure of the most 
perfect manhood of which he is capable, such a 
condition would be fraught with danger. 

On the 24th of June, 1831, after having been 
rejected by the previous House, the famous Parlia- 
mentary Reform Bill was brought again before the 


House of Commons. WHaving been the subject of 
earnest debate for nearly three months, it passed 


this body on the 19th of September. On the 3d 
12* 
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of October, it was taken up by the House of Lords. 
For five successive nights it was the subject of a 
discussion of unrivalled variety, ability, and force, 
in which the most eminent of England’s statesmen 
had taken part, and most of them in violent oppo- 
sition to the bill. During the fifth night, Lord 
Brougham arose to speak in its defence; and in 
giving expression to the sense of responsibility that 
rested upon him as an inevitable burden, he said: 
“Tf I, now standing with your Lordships on the 
brink of the most momentous decision that human 
assembly ever came to, at any period of the world, 
and seeking to arrest you while it is yet time in 
that position, could, by any divination of the future, 
have foreseen, in my earliest years, that I should 
live to appear here, and to act as your adviser on 
a question of such awful importance, not only to 
yourselves, but to your remotest posterity, I should 
have devoted every day and every moment of that 
life to preparing myself for the task which I now 
almost sink under — gathering from the monuments 
of ancient experience the lessons of wisdom which 
might guide our course at the present hour ; looking 
abroad on our own times, and these not uneventful, 
to check, by practice, the application of those les- 
sons; chastening myself, and sinking within me every 
infirmity of temper, every waywardness of disposi- 
tion which might, by possibility, impede the dis- 
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charge of this most solemn duty; but, above all, 
eradicating from my mind everything that, by acci- 
dent, could interrupt the most perfect candor and 
impartiality of judgment.” 

There is, indeed, moral grandeur in the contem- 
plation of a noble spirit rising to an adequate 
appreciation of an incumbent duty, with the clear 
and far-seeing eye of faith discerning the decisive 
influence of an hour sweeping on through the 
generations of the future, and giving such em- 
phatic utterance to the consciousness of an unful- 
filled duty, running back over the years and mo- 
‘ments of a past life. But our conception of 
sublimity has reached a loftier plain, when it 
brings up to the mind all those upon whom un- 
measured responsibilities are surely coming, re- 
sponsibilities enfolding within them the weal of 
millions living, and millions more unborn, diligently 
and heartily doing from day to day the work of 
preparation which Lord Brougham vainly wished 
he had done. It is wiser to do the best that we 
may to qualify ourselves fully for all probable, 
perhaps we may say for all possible emergencies, 
than simply to aim at the minimum of attainment 
that seems likely to carry us decently through life, 
and then plod on, waiting to see what may turn 
up, and blindly hoping, in some way, to find the 
other side of the difficulty. This is no time to 
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contract the scope of our schools, under the pre- 
tence of aiming to secure greater practicality. 
The arts and sciences have never made such rapid 
advances as within these latest years. A glance 
at the “ Annual of Scientific Discovery ” will fully 
substantiate this statement, yet this is scarcely 
more than an index of subjects more fully treated 
in as many volumes. Great improvements in the 
useful arts are rapidly changing the methods in 
many departments of industry and trade. The 
happy completion, a few days since, of that per- 
sistently cherished scheme to conquer the Atlantic, 
and exact of it a pledge that it will no longer hinder - 
the free and instant interchange of tidings between 
the two hemispheres —this grandest of the oft-re- 
peated demonstrations that philosophical theory is 
the essence of practicality —is even now demand- 
ing that thousands upon thousands of business 
men should immediately inaugurate new methods 
of trade, offering, as the only alternative, that they 
fall back to the rear. It is a palpable and momen- 
tous fact, that the political and religious elements 
in our country are, as it were, in a nebulous state. 
More than ever before in our history, we need that 
the universal mind of the country should be en- 
riched with knowledge, trained to comprehensive 
thinking, accustomed to sound reasoning; that the 
universal heart be indoctrinated with principles of 
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pure and humble piety, sterling integrity, genuine 
and incorruptible patriotism. The important revo- 
lutions that are shifting the boundaries of continental 
kingdoms remind us that great ideas are the Ence- 
ladus of this age, that, by turning their weary 
sides, fill our ears with AEtnean quakings. These 
revolutions call loudly upon us to lift higher the 
steady light of a pure and bright example. 

It is a good omen for the future that there is 
manifest, so generally, a determination that educa- 
tional plans and facilities shall keep pace with 
the demands upon them. A good work is being 
done in giving greater breadth and depth to the 
courses of study in our public schools, enlarging 
the expectations of what is to be achieved by 
them and in them, at the same time furnishing 
much greater facilities for realizing those expec- 
tations. Normal schools are springing up more 
and more rapidly, and many of them are certainly 
doing a noble work. Our scientific schools are 
sending out a new element of educated skill. 
The multiplication of museums and libraries is 
helping on the general work of education. But 
the goal is far in the distance, or, we might better 
say, the goal is nowhere. There is a beginning 
to progress, but no end. If we have an unselfish 
appreciation of what is grand, and good and beau- 
tiful, we shall love to labor for its increase. 
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It would not be well for us as teachers to speak 
boastfully of what we have done or mean to do, 
but we may, and should, humbly, hopefully, and 
reverently, bow our necks to the yoke that is waiting 
for us, remembering the source whence we may 
obtain strength to bear it. fn the spirit of true 
Christian philanthropy, let each one say “ Homo 
sum ; humanum nihil a me alienum puto.” Let no one 
demand that all others shall be put to the rigid 
test of his own “shibboleth,” but let him rather 
give his hearty approval and encouragement to 
all that helps on the greatest expansion of soul 
and the fullest development and culture of mind ; 
and though an occasional voice from the tombs 
of the past may sound in your ears, urging you 
to turn back to the simpler methods of bygone 
days, heed it little, and still press on to the hasting 
that day when the darkness of ignorance and error 
shall have fled away, and when the electric wires, 
running from our shores to every populous portion 
of the globe, shall send forth no tidings discor- 
dant to the gospel message, “ Peace on earth and 
good will to men.” 







































LECTURE II. 


SOCRATES AS A TEACHER. 


BY WILLIAM 8S. TYLER, PROFESSOR IN AMHERST COLLEGE. 


My subject is Socrates as a model teacher. If 
it has not the merit of being novel, or modern, or 
fashionable, it is at least a subject which the speaker 
understands, or ought to understand, and in which 
he is deeply interested ; and therefore, on the prin- 
ciple which was so well illustrated in the lecture 
last evening, it is one which he may hope to make 
intelligible and interesting to his hearers. 

When I was first requested to deliver a lecture 
before the members of the Institute, and the teach- 
ers present on this occasion, I had some faint hope 
that I should be able to prepare one on a subject 
which is now exciting great interest in the public 
mind, and which, I see, is assigned as the topic for 
discussion on Thursday afternoon —the place of 
the sciences and the classics in a liberal education. 
But I soon discovered that that subject would re- 
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quire an amount of reading and study which would 
be utterly precluded by the engagements and the 
recreations which belong to this season of the year ; 
and I accordingly declined the appointment. But 
declining, I find, does not do any good with our 
good President. At any rate, he does not allow 
any of the teachers, whose services he has the per- 
sonal, scarcely less than the official, right to com- 
mand, so to decline, or be declined, as to be wanting 
in any case. So Iam here rather against my will. 
I do not know whether this proposition accords with 
the Burlington doctrine of the will; but whether it 
is according to the most approved theory of the will 
or not, I assure you it is true as a matter of fact. 
I am here rather against my will, with rather an old 
lecture on rather an old theme; but before I have 
done, I hope you will acknowledge that it has the 
merit of practicality in the broad and high and true 
sense which was so admirably set forth in the lec- 
ture this morning, and that it comes home to the 
business, if it does not to the bosoms, of my present 
audience. 

Luther’s teacher took off his hat and bowed, 
when he came into his school, because, he said, 
there were some among his scholars who would be 
magistrates and officers of the State. I bow low 
before an audience of teachers, when I think that 
to their hands, and such as theirs, is intrusted the 
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training and, in a sense, the making of those who 
are to be the rulers of this great nation. 

Socrates was one of those few men of genius 
who, endowed in a large measure with all the fac- 
ulties proper to a man, can do almost anything, 
and do it well. But his proper vocation, above all 
others, beneath all others, amid all others, was that 
of a teacher. His mission, as he himself represents 
it in his defence before his judges, which he never 
waived and never forgot for a moment; which he 
prosecuted at home and abroad, in the army and in 
the city, in the shop and in the agora, in the private 
house and in the popular assembly, by day and by 
night, from the beginning to the end of his life; the 
mission which he undertook at the call of God, and 
which nothing, not even the hostility of the people 
to whom he was sent, and the moral certainty of 
sooner or later dying a martyr’s death, could induce 
him to relinquish, was to lead the young and the 
old to a knowledge of themselves, their nature, and 
their relations, and thus to a right discharge of their 
various duties. In this view, it may be justly said, 
that he was a teacher, a whole teacher, and nothing 
but a teacher. 

While we say this, we do not forget that he dis- 
claimed the official title of a teacher, and never ap- 
plied to his followers the name of pupils or disci- 


ples. That were to arrogate a superiority which 
13 
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suited not his modest disposition, which belonged 
not to his humble attainments. He chose rather to 
place himself on a level with those who resorted to 
him for wisdom; hence he always called them his 
associates (01 ovrortes), and conversed with them 
as with a circle of familiar friends. Moreover, that 
were to assume a responsibility for the results of 
his instruction, which he shrunk from undertaking. 
The professed teacher of any art is a shameless 
fellow, if he sends away his pupils ignorant of the 
art which he professes to teach.* But he was not 
wise himself; how, then, could he undertake to 
make others wise? Besides, that would have en- 
rolled him in the same rank and class with the 
sophists, who were the professional teachers of the 
day, but with whom, since they so generally mis- 
educated the young and misled the old, he could by 
no means consent to be identified. For the same or 
similar reasons, he declined also the title of philoso- 
pher, sophist, or sage. 

Socrates never set himself up for a teacher; t+ 
and when multitudes resorted to him for instruc- 
tion, he wondered that they should flock to one 
who had never advertised to take pupils, and who 
had nothing to teach. Parents might leave their 
sons with him, if they chose. He would be happy 


to converse with them, and they were welcome to 


* Xen. Mem. ITI. i. 11. + Ibid. I. ii. 8. 
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listen to his conversations with others. But the 
result must ‘depend on their own exertions and the 
will of God.* There were, however, wise men and 
able teachers in abundance, who were willing to 
assume any amount of responsibility, if they were 
only well paid. Why not go to them? For him- 
self, he never received pay for his talk and his com- 
pany. He could not consent to sell his liberty, to 
make himself the slave of every stupid patron that 
might chance to employ him.t Thus he spoke of 
teaching, as usually followed, as a mercenary trade, 
as an unprincipled and heartless profession. But he 
was, for all this, none the less a teacher in the true 
intent and spirit of the vocation. 

He was an unpaid, unprofessional, informal 
teacher. He taught at no fixed time or place. 
He taught no circumscrfbed round of books or 
sciences, and to no limited circle of learners. He 
taught, at all times and places, persons of both sexes 
and of every age, on all subjects involving the duty 
or the happiness of mankind. He taught wherever 
he went, whomsoever he met, whatsoever it most 
concerned them then and there to know. He 
taught universally, spontaneously, as he sat and as 
he walked, as he talked and as he listened. It was 
natural and almost necessary for him, as much so as 
to eat or to breathe. 


* Plat. Dial. passim. + Xen. Mem. I. v. 6, et passim. 
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His school was now the saddler’s shop and now 
the senate-house; and he gave lessons sometimes 
in statuary and sometimes in statesmanship. He 
instructed the lowest handicraftsmen in the true 
ideas and principles of their respective arts.* At 
the same time, the first men of the State, and those 
who aspired to be first, resorted to him to learn 
the art of persuasion and the art of government.t 
The Thirty Tyrants forbade this ; but the prohibition 
only brought themselves under the screw of his 
merciless dialectics. Again he was attended by 
a numerous class, whose highest aspiration was the 
successful culture of wisdom and virtue in their own 
minds and hearts. Every day “the schoolmaster 
was abroad,” seeking opportunities to communicate 
some valuable lesson, and improving every oppor- 
tunity which might present itself.{ One day he 
chances to meet a youthful and beautiful stranger, 
and, struck with his intelligent and amiable expres- 
sion of countenance, he places his staff across the 
way, and by a question or two attaches forever 
to his person the historian and philosopher, Xen- 
ophon.§ At another time he converses with the 
younger Pericles, and inspires him with a worthy 
ambition to tread in the footsteps of his illustrious 
father. || Repeatedly he addresses the gay and licen- 


* Xen. Mem. III. x. +t Ibid. I. ii. ft Ibid. I. i. 10. 
§ Enfield’s Hist. of Philos. || Xen. Mem. III. v. 
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tious Alcibiades in a strain of earnest and eloquent 
expostulation, which melts him to tears and over- 
whelms him with sorrow and shame for his ignoble 
life.* Now he humbles the conceited Glaucon 
by showing him that he knows nothing of the affairs 
of the State which he aspires to govern, and is not 
even competent to regulate the family and estate of 
his uncle. t Now he encourages the too diffident 
Charmides to ascend the bema and speak before 
the people, from whose assembled wisdom he 
shrinks abashed, though conscious of his vast su- 
periority to them all as individuals. Now again 
the accomplished Euthydemus must be convinced 
that he knows nothing yet as he ought to know, 
though versed in all the lore of the poets, sophists 
and philosophers. § ‘To-day, he labors to reconcile 
the alienated brothers Chaerephon and Chaereerates 
by a beautiful discourse on fraternal love, as the 
dictate of nature, and at the same time the true 
interest of both parties.|| To-morrow, he discourses 
on filial duty in a strain of high religious earnest- 
ness and almost of "prophetic warning to his son 
Lamprocles impatient under the petulance of such 
a mother as Xanthippe.{| An election would draw 
from him a conversation on the qualification for 
and the functions of, some civil or military office.** 


* Plat. Cony. 216,A. +Xen.Mem.III.vi. Ibid. III. vii. 
§ Ibid. IV. ii. || Xen. Mem. IL. iii. VIbid. IL. ii. ** Ibid. IIL. iv. 
13* 
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A misfortune in private life, a complaint of Crito 
respecting the troubles of wealth or the cares of 
business, would lead him to a course of remark 
fitted at once to relieve the burdens of the rich 
and supply the necessities of the poor.* At a 
festival, he would discuss the nature and the value 
of temperance. t An accidental meeting with an 
atheist gave rise to that admirable argument for 
the existence and the providence of the gods, which 
contains the germ of every subsequent treatise on 
natural theology. Thus he went about, talking 
as he went, and teaching as he talked, till he turned 
all Athens into a school and its inhabitants into 
scholars, whom he instructed in whatever concerned 
them as citizens and as men. 

And he did nothing but teach. That is, he made 
everything tributary to his teaching, and touched 
nothing which he could not make tributary to this 
work of his life. He suffered nothing to come in 
competition, or even to stand in comparison with 
this high calling. He was often urged to take 
part in the affairs of State, as a duty to his country, 
with vehement expostulations on his want of pa- 
triotism, and the waste of his transcendent abilities 
in inferior pursuits. But he replied, that he was 
doing far more for the State, in educating a mul- 
titude of able and upright statesmen, than he could 


* Xen. Mem. II. ix. seq. + Ibid. TIT. xiv. t Ibid. I. iv. 
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do by turning statesman himself,* to say nothing 
of the vital interest which the State has in the edu- 
cation of her inferior citizens. Besides, had he 
participated in the strife of politics, he would have 
provoked the hostility of so many by his firmness 
and frankness as greatly to limit his influence, if 
not to cut short his career of usefulness as a teacher ; 
and he could not consent thus to sacrifice a greater 
to a less good.¢+ He was alive to all that con- 
cerned his country. He loved Athens with all 
her faults, and would fain correct the faults for 
Athens’ sake. But he sought to reform the State, 
where alone it could be done, in the character of 
her statesmen and her individual citizens. He 
could fight for her and bleed for her if need be 
on the tented field. But he could not forget even 
then and there, to teach his countrymen and fellow- 
soldiers, by precept and by example, lessons of 
patriotism and every virtue. Still less could he 
fail after his return, to render her a still greater 
service by living for her and dying for her at 
his post as a teacher.{ Nothing human did So- 
crates deem foreign to his thoughts. But, if he was 
to benefit mankind, it must be through the medium 
of those whom providence had brought within the 
reach of his personal influence. He studied every 
science, investigated the principles of every art, 


*Xen. Mem. I vi. + Plat. Apol. 19. t Ibid. 17. 
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observed attentively every pursuit of men. But 
it was that he might lay them all under contribution 
to the pursuit, the art, the science, which he pre- 
ferred to all others, and to which he had devoted 
his life. He disciplined all his powers, and mas- 
tered all knowledge, that he might apply it all 
to the instruction and education of the people. 

In an age when everybody was writing and 
publishing, the golden age of Grecian literature, 
science, and art; when so many were pressing for- 
ward to reach the goal of immortality, and so many 
‘reached it through their published works, he must 
have been strongly tempted, we should suppose, to 
put his own thoughts, so pregnant with immortal 
life, into a form in which they might be read in 
other lands and preserved to future ages. But he 
resisted the temptation. He published nothing. He 
wrote nothing. Or rather he wrote only living 
epistles, which alone, in the highest sense, are im- 
mortal. He published nothing but the beautiful 
characters and virtuous lives of his disciples. His 
works were known and read in the minds and hearts 
of the ablest and best men of Athens ; and thus have 
they been known and read of all men. Thus, in 
this sense and in this way, was Socrates a teacher, 
a whole teacher, and nothing but a teacher. 

It now remains to specify some of the most 
marked characteristics of his teaching. 
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1. He began at the beginning. He aimed first to 
settle and establish a proper method of education, and 
that based on the nature of the being to be educated. 
In other words, it was his first endeavor to obtain 
for himself and impart to his pupils (who, it should 
be remembered, were not mere children but adults) 
some just ideas of the human mind, its nature and 
powers, the necessary limits to its capacities, and, 
within those limits, the proper means and conditions 
of its improvement. 

In every department, whether of physical, in- 
tellectual, or moral culture, — indeed, in every under- 
taking, of whatever kind, the result of labor depends 
wholly on pursuing a right method. And this, of 
course, must be relative to the nature of the work to 
be accomplished and the power of the workmen who 
are to accomplish it ; in other words, to the material 
which is to be wrought and the agents or instruments 
that are to work upon it. By far the larger part of 
the time and talents and wealth and power — of the 
material and moral resources of mankind, have been 
wasted from inattention to this fact; from the adop- 
tion and pursuit of a method unsuited to the end 
sought or the means, possessed ; from ignorance or 
indifference respecting their own nature and the 
nature of things with which they have to do and the 
limitations which are thus necessarily imposed upon 
their progress and results. ‘They have always been 
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toiling to square the circle, to attain perpetual mo- 
tion, to find a vacuum in nature or in the mind, to 
move the material or the moral world without a 
fulcrum or standing place, to discover some royal 
road to learning, some way of arriving at a distant 
point without passing over the intervening space, 
some universal solvent or philosopher’s stone or 
elixir of life. As in religion, so in the arts and 
sciences, they have always been struggling to ascend 
up into heaven or descend into the abyss, when the 
word of wisdom and of life, if they had but known 
it, was nigh them, in their own minds and hearts. 
If the boundary which separates the knowable from 
the unknowable, the practicable from the impractic- 
able, the attainable from the unattainable, could 
have been distinctly marked, once for all, to the 
certain conviction of every understanding, what a 
prodigious waste of energies and resources would 
have been saved in every age of the world, in every 
sphere of human enterprise and effort ! 

Now in education, as in mental science, the mind 
is both the work and the workman, the material and 


the agent or instrument by which it is to be wrought. 
Here, of course, it is doubly important that the 
teacher and the pupil set out, if possible, with just and 
definite ideas of the nature and powers of the human 
mind. With what faculties is it, by nature, endowed ? 
For what purpose were they given? What is the 
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legitimate scope of their action? How may they 
be improved and perfected, how perverted and im- 
paired? What is, and what is not, the gift of 
nature? What can, and what can not, be the result 
of education? How much can the teacher do for 
the pupil, and how much must the pupil do for him- 
self; and how much is beyond the reach of both 
teacher and pupil, dependent wholly on the will of 
God? What its knowledge? On what subjects, 
and within what limits is it attainable? How shall 
it be attained when it is attainable, and what is our 
wisdom, what our duty in reference to that wider 
field, which is the province, not of knowledge, but of 
faith’ These questions, and the like, are funda- 
mental to all right use of the human mind, prelimi- 
nary to any proper theory or practice in education. 
Now these questions hold a primary place in the 
teachings of Socrates. They stand in the foreground 
of his conversations, whether of a practical or a 
speculative cast. ‘They mark and shape the revo- 
lution which he affected in the philosophy of his 
times, in the manner of teaching and the tone of 
thinking at Athens. ‘Instead of rushing precip- 
itately in quest of solutions” (such is the account 
of this revolution given in that excellent “ Manual 
of Philosopy,” which has received the sanction of 
the French Academy), “philosophy, instructed by 
her previous falls, now gathers herself up, examines 
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herself, measures her strength, compares the facul- 
ties at her disposal with the end at which she aims. 
She studies the instrument before using it. She 
clears up and makes sure the path before her; and 
chooses rather to confess her ignorance than to con- 
ceal it by a falsehood when the means of knowing the 
truth are not possessed.” 

In reference to the natural philosophers of his 
day, Socrates wondered that they did not discover in 
the very uncertainty and contradictoriness of their 
opinions, that their inquiries were misdirected, con- 
ducted in a wrong method, nay, employed in a 
wrong field, since, in the first place, it was impossible 
to find out the origin, elements, and laws of the 
material universe ; and, in the second place, if they 
knew them perfectly, these elements and laws were, 
in the nature of the case, removed wholly beyond 
their control, elevated far above their reach. In 
short, these were (in his concise and simple language) 
“ divine things,” and it did not appear to him modest 
or wise for men to meddle with things so much 
beyond their capacity and out of their sphere, 
certainly not till they had exhausted the knowledge 
of their own duties and concerns.* He may have 
erred in the application of his rule (though we 
think he did not err in its application to the natural 
philosophers of his day, since they were, ‘for the 


* Xen. Mem. I. i. 12 seq. 
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most part, engaged in utterly fruitless inquiries ac- 
cording to a wholly barren method). But of the 
wisdom and necessity of some such rule of limitation, 
the history of the world, and especially the history 
of that age, affords a conclusive demonstration. 

The sophists, also, Socrates charged with a sad 
misdirection of their great powers, an entire mis- 
application of their abundant learning, and a conse- 
quent dreadful waste of mind and perversion of the 
morals of their pupils. Accordingly, in his conver- 
sations, whether with them or their pupils, it was 
his first endeavor to convict them of ignorance in 
their fancied knowledge, to expose the fallacies in 
their boasted reasoning, and -thus to lead them, 
gradually and imperceptibly, to the true principles 
of reasoning, to a more just method of inquiry, to a 
better theory and practice of education. And in all 
his conversations, whether as recorded by Xenophon, 
or imitated and expanded by Plato, there is no topic 
on which he more frequently and earnestly insists, 
than the fundamental necessity and the universal 
availability of a knowledge of human nature, whether 
in greater or less concerns, whether in public or 
private life, since in both, in all, we have to do with 
men; and they who know men, can influence them, 
and they who can influence men, can accomplish 
whatever they undertake. 


14 
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2. He inculcated the necessity of self-knowledge 
as the foundation of all knowledge and the source of 
all prosperity and happiness. 

He who knows not himself, knows nothing else. 
The knowledge of our own minds is the key to the 
knowledge of other minds, and the knowledge of 
the human mind is the guide and measure of all. 
that man can know of the universe. Self-knowl- 
edge is an essential preliminary to self-education 
and self-government; and self-education and self- 
government are the stepping-stones to the govern- 
ment and possession of the world, or of whatever is 
desirable in it.* And self-knowledge does not 
consist in merely knowing one’s name and race and 
lineage, but in a thorough acquaintance with all his 
peculiar virtues and vices, capabilities and weak- 
nesses ; all the idiosyncrasies that make or mar his 
worth and power as a man; just such a discrimi- 
nating and practical knowledge, in short, as the 
horse-dealer (to repeat one of Socrates’s familiar 
and favorite illustrations) has of all the qualities 
that add to, or detract from, the value of a 
horse.t : 

Here lay much of the peculiar skill of Socrates. 
This, more than any other one thing, perhaps, was the 
secret of his power as a teacher. He knew himself. 
He discerned, at a glance, and by intuition, as it 


* Xen. Mem. IV. ii. 24 seq. + Ibid. IV. ii. 25. 
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were, the character of his pupil; and it was among 
his earliest and most strenuous endeavors to make 
the pupil see himself in the same light, see himself 
just as he was, without any over-estimation or any 
depreciation of his capacity, knowledge or virtue. 
This was the primary object of most of those inter- 
views with the young men of Athens, of which 
Xenophon has left us an account, and to not a few 
of which we have adverted on a former page. In 
reading these chapters of the Memorabilia, we are 
struck with the nice adaptation of the several con- 
versations to the several characters with whom they 
are held, and their consequent power to encourage 
the diffident, to draw out the retiring, to repress the 
forward, to humble the self-conceited, to relieve 
every one of his fancied good or ill, and persuade 
every one to make the most of the best there is in 
him. Take, for further illustration, the brief 
chapter (the first in the fourth book), which the 
biographer prefaces by the simple but significant re- 
mark, that Socrates did not approach all alike, and 
then proceeds to exemplify the remark by showing 
how he dealt with those who relied on their riches 
or their genius as superseding the necessity of study 
and discipline, and convinced them, by the nature of 
the case and. by analogy, that they, of all others, 
most needed education, that they might give their 
wealth and genius a right direction, such as would 
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make it a blessing and not a curse to the possessor 
and to the world. ‘ Horses and dogs of the highest 
blood and mettle make the worst animals, if not 
broken and trained, but if properly educated, the 
best.” Power of whatever kind (wealth, genius, 
and learning itself), if unregulated or ill regulated, 
is power only to do mischief, and self-destructive in 
the end. And the regulator must be a well-discip- 
lined and well-balanced, a self-knowing and self- 
controlling mind. Ignorance, in general, Socrates 
did not class with madness. But want of self- 
knowledge was little short of madness.* All with 
one consent would pronounce that man insane, who 
should stoop whenever he entered the gates of the 
city or who should undertake to lift houses. But 
how much less insane is the man who overrates, in 
like manner, his spiritual stature and strength, and 
who undertakes enterprises to which his powers and 
resources are palpably inadequate ? 

Adaptation, not merely to the nature of man, but 
to the character of the individual pupil, is a prime 
element in education, but too often overlooked in 
the attempt to educate the young in systems and 
by masses. Few modern: teachers enjoy the entire 
freedom in their ways and means of education which 
Socrates secured by his peculiar position as a volun- 
tary and unprofessional educator. But if they had 


* Xen. Mem. III. ix. 6 seq. 
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his discernment of the different characters and ten- 
dencies of their pupils, they would no more think of 
applying the same identical discipline and treatment 
to them all, than of administering the same medi- 
cine to all the patients in a hospital; but while 
recognizing the propriety and the necessity of sys- 
tem, of general rules, of the same regimen so far 
forth as the same natures are to be educated, they 
would also make it their constant study so to vary 
and adapt their instructions that each moral ‘malady 
should meet its proper remedy, and each peculiar 
want find its corresponding supply. When Xeno- 
phon, in his simple language, recorded that Socrates 
“did not approach all in the same manner,” he 
taught a lesson of surpassing .worth to teachers ; 
and, with the unconscious ease of true wisdom, he 
pronounced the highest eulogium on his honored 
master. 

3. Humility and modesty are the unfailing fruit 
of self-knowledge and the knowledge of the human 
mind. And these closely related, inseparable vir- 
tues are the characteristic ornaments of Soérates, 
both as a philosopher and a teacher, as they are 
also the distinctive graces of the Baconian philos- 
ophy and the Christian religion, the keys alike of 
speculative and practical wisdom, the passwords at 
once to “the kingdom of science” and “the king- 


dom of heaven.” 
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There always have been, and probably always 
will be, two sorts of teachers in the world. Those 
of one sort know everything. Of course, they can 
teach everything, and they can learn nothing. They 
never make a mistake, and never change their doc- 
trine. If they do, they cannot be convicted of it, 
and will not be charged with it; they will never 
acknowledge it, and never take it back. They are 
infallible as an oracle, and immutable as the decrees 
of fate. They can inspire like Apollo, and govern 
like Jove. They magnify, not only themselves, but 
their office and their school. It is the teacher that 
makes the scholar, and the school that makes the 
man. And they are the ‘only teachers, and theirs 
the only schoo]. Their pupils were made forever, 
when they came undef their instruction. Like the 
self-complacent Phenix, nurse of Achilles’s boy- 
hood as well as companion of his riper years, they 
take their pupils on their knees, and feed their help- 
less infancy with meat and wine ; they go forth with 
them (so they flatter themselves) to the forum and 
the camp, at once “the sayers of their words and 
the doers of their deeds;” and however distin- 
guished any of them may ever become, the credit 
all belongs to them: 


“ Great as thou art, my lessons made thee brave; 
A child I took thee, but a hero gave.” * 


* Hom. I. IX. 485. 
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The other sort of teachers arrogate little to them- 
selves or their office. Wisdom was not born with 
them, and will not die with them. They know but 
little, and they can teach still less. They claim for 
themselves no sovereign efficiency, for their office, 
ng creative power. Their pupils will be what God 
has made them, and what they make themselves. 
Teachers are but guideposts* to knowledge, and those 
not infallible. At best, they can only go along with 
their pupils as guides, who know some portion of 
the way and can see a little further in the dark. Of 
course, they make mistakes, and are happy to cor- 
rect them. Questions are often asked them which 
they cannot answer, and they are frank to confess 
their ignorance. Possessed of no papal attributes, 
they aspire to no papal authority. It is not their 
wish to dictate. Dogmatism is foreign to their 
nature and remote from their province. They are 
themselves but older scholars in the school of 
universal truth, more experienced inquirers at the 
oracles of infinite wisdom. So far from placing 
an impassable gulf between themselves and their 
pupils, they break down, as much as possible, 
every interposing barrier, and assiduously multi- 
ply the points of sympathy and contact. Instead 


*This was a favorite illustration of the late Professor Stuart, 
who was one of the ablest, because one of the most suggestive and 
impulsive teachers of our age. 
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of deciding questions, ex cathedra, they come down 
to the same seats with their disciples, examine the 
subject in common with them, say to them, come, 
which is so much more potent than go, in the race 
of wisdom; in a word, they grow young again in 
their company, and enter with them, “as little 
children,” into “ the kingdom of science.” 

It need not be said which of these two sorts of 
teachers will be most likely to discover the truth, 
nor which will be the most acceptable and the most 
successful in its. communication. The sophists, for 
the most part,* belonged to the former of these 
classes; Socrates was the representative of the 
latter. “He does not, like the [onic and Pyth- 
agorean schools, announce himself as a philosopher 
who is going to reveal all secrets. Still less does he 
boast himself, like the sophists, in the possession 
of the universal science. Follow him in his con- 
versations with the representatives of the differ- 
ent schools, and you see him full of admiration 
at their knowledge. But for himself, he knows 
nothing; this is always the starting point at which 
he begins. But this admiration of which he speaks, 
look well to it; it conceals the Socratic irony. He 
presents himself as a humble learner, and, little by 


* We say, “ forthe most part ;” for we think, with Grote (Hist. Gr. 
Vol. VIII. Chap. 6), that the sophists have been too indiscriminately 
condemned; though the mass doubtless deserved the reprobation 
they have so generally received. 
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little, the disciple perplexes the master, confounds 
him, reduces him to silence; and the all-presump- 
tuous philosopher falls to a level with Socrates, or 
rather falls bélow him; for they know nothing at 
all, but Socrates is conscious of his ignorance; and 
to be conscious of ignorance, is it not to know some- 
thing?” * It was just this knowledge of his igno- 
rance which drew from the oracle the response that 
he was the wisest of men, which, according. to his 
modest construction of it, meant, not that Socrates 
himself was so very wise, but that he was the wisest 
of men, who, like Socrates, was conscious of his 
almost utter ignorance. 

It should be remarked, however, that the igno- 
rance which Socrates professed was not skepticism. 
The humility which he exemplified and inculcated 
was not indifference to the truth. ‘ From the hu- 
miliating state to which he brings down the pride of 
the sophists, he draws no inferences against the pos- 
sibility of knowing. His conclusion bears only on 
the temerity of the sophists, on their unreflecting 
ambition. For himself, far from appearing indif- 
ferent to the truth, in the midst of all these dis- 
putes, he manifests towards it the ‘most sincere 
and unchangeable affection. It is necessary to 
seek truth with more sincerity than the sophists, 
with less temerity than their predecessors. It is 


* Manual of Philosophy. 
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necessary everywhere to preserve a spirit of pru- 
dence and moderation.” * Socrates loved truth, as 
other men love beauty. It was a passion which 
burned as a fire in his own breast,‘and which he 
sought to kindle in the hearts of his disciples. He 
sought for truth as with a lighted candle, and dug 
for it as for hid treasure. He believed he had 
found it in some measure; and others might find 
it, if they would search for it with the same hum- 
ble, teachable, earnest, and obedient spirit. But he 
was sensible that the known bears, and must always 
bear, to the unknown the same relation as the shore 
to the ocean, as the finite to the infinite; and, while 
he prized what he did know above all price for 
its intrinsic excellence and its value relative to his 
practical necessities, at the same time he felt, that 
in comparison with the infinite unknown and his 
insatiable longings, this knowledge was less than 
nothing and vanity. 

Socrates was an enemy to all ostentation and false 
pretension, to all mere seeming and vain boasting. 
He insisted that it was far easier, as well as far 
better, to be than to seem.t The shortest road to 
arrive at a reputation for any branch of knowledge 
or form of excellence, was to acquire the knowledge 
or the excellence itself. To go about the business 
in any other way, was to waste time and toil and 
* Manual of Philosophy. 

+ For the substance of this paragraph, see Xen. Mem. I. vii. 
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money only to incur ridicule and contempt in the 

process, and to have one’s labor for his pains, if 
nothing worse, in the end. It were ridiculous 
enough for a man to set himself up for a musician 
who knew nothing of the art. He might send out 
his advertisements, and display his instruments; he 
might draw in pupils, and gather about him the 
gaping multitude ; but the moment he undertook to 
perform, he would prove himself an impostor. It 
were still more absurd for a man to give out that he 
was a skilful pilot when he was not. He might, 
perhaps, persuade the ship-owners and the sailors 
to intrust their fortunes and their lives in his hands. 
But no sooner would he take ‘the helm, than he 
would discover his incapacity, and the first storm 
would send him to the bottom (if so much vanity 
would sink), and ingulf with him all the interests 
committed to his care. How much more ridiculous, 
how much more censurable, for one to pretend to 
play well on that instrument of thousand strings, 
the human mind, without a thorough acquaintance 
with the art and the instrument on which he plays! 
And how much more absurd, how much more fatal 
to the rulers and the ruled, when incompetent men 
‘persuade the people to intrust the helm of State to 
their unfaithful and unskilful hands ! 

Such power to expose the vanity of false pretend- 
ers, accompanied with such childlike humility and 
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such freshness of youthful sympathy, made Socrates 
a general favorite with the young men of Athens. 
And we cannot but think him, in all these respects, 
a model teacher. Scarcely anything would, pro- 
bably, contribute more to the acceptableness and 
usefulness of teachers in our own or any day, than 
to combine the feelings and sympathies of youth 
with the wisdom and experience of age, “in under- 
standing to be men,” but in truthloving simplicity 
and humility “to become as little children.” With- 
out this sterling quality, this almost evangelical 
virtue, the more they advance in knowledge, the 
further are they removed from the understanding 
and sympathies of their pupils ; the more they know, 
the less are they qualified to teach. With this 
spirit, as some rare but bright examples show, they 
never grow old; but, “with old heads on young 
shoulders,” they ever retain the freshness, beauty, 
and vigor of immortal age. 

4. The earlier stages of the Socratic method of 
instruction were rather negative than positive. 

This is implied, perhaps, in what has been already 
said. But it deserves a distinct statement. The 
primary aim was to correct errors rather than to 
communicate truth ; to convince of ignorance rather 
than to impart knowledge ; to remove the rubbish of 
prejudice and lay the foundation of humility, docility, 
and self-knowledge, rather than to build up at once 
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on such basis as might chance to exist such a super- 
structure of wisdom or folly, as it might be capable 
of sustaining. 

Pupils usually come to their teachers with much 
that they need to unlearn; and great teachers have 
generally been distinguished for the earnestness and 
skill and power with which they address themselves to 
this preparatory work of eradicating the roots of all 
error and falsehood, and breaking up the soil for the 
reception of the good seed. They come with their 
minds, like so many heathen temples, full of idols — 
to use the favorite figure of Lord Bacon — idols of 
every sort ; idols of the tribe and idols of the family, 
idols of the individual and idols of the school, idols of 
theory and idols of practice, idols of faith and idols of 
philosophy. The demolishing of idols is never a very 
pleasant process. It seems as if the very temple it- 
self would fall, with them in one frightful and universal 
ruin. Still, idols must be abolished: before the 
worship of truth and holiness and God can be estab- 
lished. And great teachers, like great reformers, 
whether in philosophy or religion, have always been 
mighty iconoclasts.. Who, that ever sat under the 
instructions of the late Professor Stuart, of Andover, 
has not felt, at the beginning of his course, as if the 
very foundations of all faith and all knowledge were 
removing from under him? But who has not found, 


in the end, that this ruthless destruction of his hope 
15 
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and peace was amply compensated by the broader 
and deeper foundation that was thus laid for a more 
truthful and more enduring structure ? 

Just so it was with the pupils of Socrates. They 
came to him, not unfrequently, like a merchant’s 
ship with too much rigging, which, an old preacher * 
said, a woman must not resemble, “‘ so bedecked with 
streamers, flags, and ensigns, so miscreate with their 
vanity and self-conceit, with their foolish notions and 
evil habits, that he who made them, when he looked 
upon them, should hardly know them with their 
plumes and fans and silken vizards, with feathers in 
their caps like flags in their tops to tell, I think, 
which way the wind will blow.” But he soon low- 
ered their flags and feathers, brought down their 
plumes, and stripped them of their vizards; riddled 
their sails and shattered their yards ; till it seemed as 
if the very hulk must go to pieces or. sink beneath 
the general‘ruin. If, in this sad plight, they per- 
sisted in paddling away from him, he abandoned 
them to their fate.+ But if they surrendered at dis- 
cretion, he soon fitted them out, or rather showed 
them how to fit themselves out, with a new rigging 
at once more safe and more beautiful, of sounder 
materials, and in better proportion, which could 
weather the storm, and which worked 50 easily, so 


* Wilkinson’s Merchant Royal, A. D. 1607. + Xen. Mem. IV. ii. 40. 
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spontaneously, that it seemed a part of the vessel, 
and the vessel itself a thing of life. 

This negative process, though especially necessary 
at the commencement, was not wholly confined to 
the earlier stages of education. In all his instruc- 
tions, Socrates accustomed his pupils to look at the 
difficulties and objections by which a doctrine is beset, 
as well as the arguments by which it is supported. 
And this process, though painful and tedious in 
itself, is of great value in its result. A subject 
is never understood, till it is seen with all its 
lights and shades, in all its difficulties as well 
as all its attractions. A doctrine is never settled 
and established, till the arguments against it as 
well as for it, have all been taken up and weighed 
in the balance. And it is far more important 
to see all the objections and feel all the difficul- 
ties as we go along, than it is to arrive forthwith at 
some satisfactory conclusion, just as it is more impor- 
tant that the foundation should be well laid and 
every stone examined before it is wrought into the 
structure, than that the building should speedily 
reach its completion. “ First negatively, and then 
positively,” was the order of sermonizing in the days 
of our fathers. It is the order of nature and reason ; 
and, though not to be always and slavishly observed 
in preaching or teaching, it should never be over- 
looked by preachers and teachers. 
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5. Socrates taught one thing at a time, with most 
unwearied patience and exemplary thoroughness. 

His predecessors seem scarcely to have attained to 
any such idea as division of labor or distribution of 
the sciences. On the contrary, it was their ambition 
to bring all the subjects of human inquiry within the 
scope of one grand and comprehensive science, of 
which they professed to be the perfect masters ; to 
discover some one key for the unlocking of all mys- 
teries, of which they claimed to be in the full and 
indisputable possession. The philosophers under- 
took to solve, by some single idea, element, or princi- _ 
ple, the problem of the universe ; and they sought 
for this universal solution with the same avidity, and 
just about the same success, as the alchymists, previous 
to the time of Bacon, had toiled for the discovery of 
a universal solvent. The sophists professed to teach 
everything in one all-comprehensive art, — an art or 
wisdom which enabled its possessor to comprehend 
alike and at once all kinds of knowledge, and to dis- 
course with equal fluency and conclusiveness, not 


only on every subject, but on every side of every 
subject ; an art or wisdom which they perfectly un- 
derstood and could infallibly teach to all their pupils 
in a very limited amount of time. They were, in 
fact, the prototypes of our modern itinerant lecturers 
and patent-right professers and high-pressure steam- 
engine teachers, who will undertake to put a scholar 
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through a science, as conductors engage to carry 
a passenger over a road, in so many hours and so 
many minutes, and each party will give the other a 
certificate at the end, testifying that the work has 
been done according to agreement — with this differ- 
ence, however, in favor of the ancient sophists, that 
their art was one, undivided and complete, and their 
stadium compassed the universe. 

Socrates, in the first place, substituted anthropology 
for the cosmogonies of the philosophers, mere hum- 
ble, “human things” for the vast and sublime 
medley of things, human and divine, which made up 
their universal science. In the next place, instead 
of the all-comprehensive art of the sophists, he 
devoted his attention particularly to ethics, separating 
it from other branches with which it had hitherto 
been confounded, and making it, as it were, his de- 
partment and profession. Furthermore, he subdivided 
ethics into branches and subjects, and investigated 
each by itself. He took up, for instance, one virtue 
at a time, and looked at it in every possible light, till 
it was understood, so far as it was capable of being 
understood, by himself and his disciples; till this 
much at least was known, that it was not knowable. 
Moreover, in the examination of that particular 
virtue, he was never in a hurry. He never cared 
how much time was necessary for the development 
of a great idea or the establishment of an important 
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truth. On the contrary, he chose to linger long in 
the field and beguiled his pupils to dwell on the 
subject, and contrived to waste time in this profitable 
way. He began at the beginning and went slowly 
forward, feeling every step as he went, till he arrived 
safely at the end, perfectly acquainted with the 
whole ground. He looked at every obstacle, started 
every objection, went all around a subject, examined 
it on every side, and in so doing, not unfrequently 
seemed to be wandering away from it ; but he always 
returned to some nearer and clearer point of view, 
always ascended to some higher and more command- 
ing post of observation, till at length that matter 
could be set down in his own and his pupil’s chart 
as a fixed point never again to be unsettled or in 
doubt, seen in all its bearings and known in its exact 
position and magnitude. Then he took up another 
in the same patient and thorough way. The mind 
thus disciplined to habits of patience and thorough- 
ness, a discipline and a habit in itself of more value 
than any amount of mere knowledge, the process 
became easier and more rapid; every new fixed 
point helped to fix another; the bearing and eleva- 
tion of each determined the form and surface of the 
whole country with the definiteness of a modern 
topographical survey and map ; and the disciples of 
Socrates learned to believe, that the farthest way 
round a subject is the nearest way to a perfect knowl- 
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edge of it, and the quickest as well as the best 
method of comprehending the whole of a great truth 
or assemblage of truths is to master them one by one, 
and little by little. This was the way in which God 
taught by his prophets ; and we have often thought 
that the best system of education could not be better 
expressed than in these words of holy writ: “ Line 
upon line, line upon line, precept upon precept, pre- 
cept upon precept, here a little and there a little.” 
One thing at a time, a little at a lesson, and that dwelt 
upon till it is thoroughly understood, and repeated * 
till it is graven on the memory, or rather wrought into 
the habits of the mind and incorporated into the 
very elements of the soul ; this is the great secret of 
successful education. Festina lente, make haste slowly, 
do nothing in a hurry, should be the teacher’s motto. 
Railroad travel is not the best method of exploring 
a country, neither can a field be surveyed by a single 
view from a single point of observation. 

6. Socrates had the right idea of educatton, as a 
drawing out or development of what is within, rather 
than a communication of something from without. 
He even went so far as to deny the possibility, for 
himself, at least, of teaching anything, asif it belong- 
ed only to the Creator to impart knowledge to him 


* See the instructions of Jahn, Gesenius, Wyttenbach, Stuart, and 
other distinguished philologists, on the best method of learning 
languages. 
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who had it not, while all that he claimed or aspired 
to do, was to aid the. young in the development of 
the powers and the ideas which the Creator had 
implanted. Hence he declined to assume the title 
of teacher, and professed. not to exercise the office. 
It was rather his office, like a spiritual midwife, to 
aid those who came to him for such assistance, in 
giving birth to the ideas, the sentiments, the elements 
of thought and action, which were conceived within 
them, and, after having examined the birth to see 
whether it were a living, proper child or a mere 
abortion, according to the result of such examination, 
to cast it away or to assist them in nursing and 
cherishing it.* The process of education, thus 
understood, is less easy both for the teacher and the 
taught, than that of simple instruction. It is much 
easier to receive impressions and learn facts, than it is 
to develop ideas and principles, as it is easier to receive 
and hoard money, than it is to dig the gold out of 
the earth and fashion it into current coin. But the 
one process makes the strong man, the other the 
helpless miser; if the latter happen to lose his 
hoard, which he has received by chance or by 
inheritance, he is ruined, he has nothing left and no 
capacity to acquire more; whereas the former has in 
himself, in his vigorous limbs and industrious habits, 


* Plat. Theaet. 150 B. C. 
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an unfailing resource, an inexhaustible fortune. To 
carry out thf illustration of Socrates, the birth-throes 
of his disciples were severe and in themselves unwel- 
come, but they were soon forgotten in the gush of 
joy that attended a new birth, and the warm affec- 
tions that clustered about a new existence. Who has 
not felt the difference between the pleasing but calm 
satisfaction which accompanies the communication 
of an unknown fact, and the thrill of joy, the 
evenxa of triumph, which springs from the origi- 
nation or the self-discovery of a new truth? The 
former transfers to you an inheritance, the latter 
presents you with anewcreation. A self-discovered 
truth lies not in the memory but lives in the reason 
and imagination, in the understanding and the heart. 
A self-developed idea is evermore part and parcel of 
the man himself, dear to him as the apple of his eye, 
and prompt to do him service as the muscles of his 
hand. 

It has been urged as a reproach against Socrates 
and his followers, against the whole series of Grecian 
philosophers, that they discovered no useful truths 
and arrived at no other valuable results. The 
allegation is false as a matter of. fact. Truths in 
moral philosophy and natural theology, which are, 
of all others, most useful and most sacred, but which 
were overlooked by previous inquirers, stand out in 
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the discourses of Socrates and the writings of Plato 
with a clearness and distinctness, wth a moral 
grandeur and moral power, which are hardly sur- 
passed by the ablest ethical and theological writers 
of our own day. But suppose it were not so. As 
teachers, aiming at the discipline and culture of 
their pupils, their course would still admit of a 
sufficient vindication. In education, the process is 
worth more than the result. A gogd education is 
more valuable than the greatest fund of knowledge, 
as a good farm is more valuable than the largest 
crop of corn. A well disciplined mind is more 
than any amount of learning, as the man is more 
than all his property, as “The life is more than 
meat, and the body than raiment.” And it is just 
here, that Socrates and Plato manifest their character- 
istic power and excellence. It was their constant 
aim and strenuous endeavor to discipline the mind, 
to oblige it to think, to discover and originate truth 
for itself. To this end, the often indirect and 
purely negative method of Socrates and Plato, 
approaching the subject, then wandering away from 
it, then returning to it on another side and leaving it 
at last, perhaps, without any positive solution, was 
admirably adapted. They thus set their readers and 
hearers to thinking for themselves, sharpened the 
edge of curiosity beyond the possibility of patient 
acquiescence, and stimulated them to the utmost 
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exertion of their faculties. And thus they made, not 
mere scholars and bookworms, but thinkers, reason- 
ers, philosophers, men. The knowledge, the acqui- 
sitions, the results would follow as a matter of 
course. But evenif they should not, a man without 
knowledge is preferable to knowledge without a 
man. 

7. “The Socratic method” of instruction was 
singularly appropriate to the idea of education, of 
which we have been speaking. The method of 
question and answer, beginning with some simple 
principle which was well understood and acknow- 
ledged by both parties, and progressing, step by 
step, through unforeseen stages to an unexpected but 
unavoidable conclusion, in all which process the 
minds of both teacher and pupil are not only 
awakened to their utmost activity but act and re-act 
upon each other in direct intercourse and perpetual 
intercommunion ; this method, if not originated by 
Socrates, was conducted with such consummate skill 
to such brilliant results, that it has ever since been 
called ‘the Socratic method.” Socrates knew that 
influence to be deep must be living and personal, 
that instruction to be effective must be appropriate 
and direct. He knew that if he would mould the 
character and the conduct of the young to his liking, 
mind must grapple with mind, and heart beat to 
heart, and spirit interpenetrate spirit. This could 
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be done only by oral communication. This was 
done, and done effectually, by the- Socratic method. 
«© When I heard Pericles or any other great orator,” 
says the pleasure-loving yet aspiring Alcibiades,* 
‘«‘T was entertained and delighted, and I felt that he © 
had spoken well. But no mortal speech has ever 
excited in me such emotions as are kindled by this 
magician. Whenever I hear him I am, as it were, 
charmed and fettered. My heart leaps like an 
inspired Corybant. My inmost soul is stung by his 
words as by the bite of a serpent ; it is indignant at 
its own rude and ignoble character. I often weep 
tears of regret, and think how vain and inglorious is 
the life I lead. Nor am I the only one that weeps 
like a child and despairs of himself. Many others 
are affected in the same way.” No book can speak 
with such power to the heart and conscience of the 
student. No mere text-book teacher ever exerts 
such an influence. He must first digest his books 
—all books, the books of men and the books of 
God — in his own soul, and then infuse himself into 
the souls of his pupils. And before he can do this, 
he must enter into their minds, draw them out and 
absorb them, as it were, into himself. Then he can 
understand them and insinuate himself into them, 
Then they can understand him and accept his 


*In Plato’s Banquet, 216, A. I have given the passage as 
rendered in the Encyclop. Americana, Art. Socrates. 
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teachings and receive his impress. It must be a 
mutual process, action and re-action, question and 
answer. Such was the Socratic method. 

Socrates made little use of books in the immediate 
work of instruction. He had used them before, till 
he had appropriated their wisdom and exhausted 
their treasures. And now, when he came in contact 
with his disciples, he was himself the living book, 
the living lesson; and he wrote himself, stamped 
himself, daguerreotyped himself in lines of living 
light on their hearts. He wrote no books for future 
generations. His pupils were his books, living and 
acting, imperishable and immortal like himself. He 
lived in them; and, through them, he lives forever. 
And when his disciples came to write books, so 
deep and abiding was this characteristic feature of 
his instructions, that their writings assumed, to a 
great extent, the form of dialogue. Not only did 
the dialectic method of Socrates, more or less per- 
verted from its original purity, reign in the discussions 
of the schools, but the publications of all the schools 
were, more or less, Socratic Dialogues. And it is 
the great merit of the dialogue as a form of written 
discourse, especially of the dialogue as it assumes 
the perfection of its written form in the writings of 
Plato, that it leads to self-reflection, self-inquiry, 
and self-discovery of the truth; that it constrains 


the reader to work out the problem for himself; 
16 
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that the pleasure and profit of the solution as well 
as of the result is, in a great measure, his own.* 
Instruction, both oral and written, is ordinarily 
too much a dead letter. Authors find their thoughts 
in books, and they leave them in books. . They do 
not fully appreciate and master the idea themselves, 
and of course they do not communicate it to their 
readers. Teachers do not work out the great prob- 
lems of literature and science for themselves, and 
they do not lead their pupils to work them out. It 
were greatly to be desired, that books, in our day, 
had more of the life-like reality of Plato’s Dialogues. 
And it were a still greater desideratum, if men who 
would teach, men who would exert an influence, 
understood better the Socratic method. Teachers, 
whether in the primary school or the academy, the 
college or the professional seminary, always have 
been, and always will be, successful and useful, 
‘honored and great, just in proportion as they ap- 
proach towards the truth and naturalness, the 
warmth and vitality of the Socratic method. The 
man who has a good mind and a warm heart, and 
will bring it into direct communication with the 
minds and hearts of others, will ‘be sure to spread 
light.and heat all around him.» And he who can 
write his name in the hearts and lives of his own 


* See Schleiermacher’s General Introduction. Also Ast’s Life and 
Writings of Plato. 
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generation, has no occasion to fear that it will be 
forgotten in future ages. The name of Socrates had 
power to command faith, reverence, and obedience 
among all the contending sects. of Grecian philos- 
ophers for succeeding ages. And it still has a 
charm to win the heart. His wisdom still speaks 
from the printed page of his early disciples, still 
drops from the lips of his more numerous and 
scarcely less devoted admirers in islands and conti- 
nents, whose very existence was then unknown. 

8. Socrates insisted on definite ideas and exact 
statements ; on carrying everything back to its first 
principle or cause, and reducing all knowledge to a 
scientific form. For this purpose, he resorted con- 
tinually to explicit definitions,* which he required 
his pupils to express at the outset in the best way 
they could, and, in the progress of the discussion, 
to vary the language, to. narrow or widen the com- 
pass of the definitions till they answered all the 
demands of the subject; till they expressed the 
thing, the whole thing, and nothing but the thing 
under consideration. He introduced the logical use 
of the terms genus and species (which had previously 
meant family and form),+ and applied them (as no 
sophist or philosopher had done before him, but as 
all the schools did after him, and as scientific men 
have ever since done) to the due distinction, sub- 


* Xen. Mem. IV. vi. + Grote: Chapter on Socrates. 
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ordination, and classification of all the objects of 
human inguiry. Hitherto, even the Greeks had 
inquired very little into the exact significance of: 
those words and terms which were in common use 
to denote common things, and which they, therefore, 
thought they perfectly understood, though, for that 
very reason, they had never made them the subject 
of any careful examination. Socrates constrained 
them to stop and think, to reflect and analyze the 
meaning of these familiar terms, to resolve these 
natural and universal ideas into their essential ele- 
ments. What constitutes knowledge? What is the 
nature of virtue? What is the essence of truth and 
beauty and goodness?. What is the true idea of 
law and justice, of wisdom and holiness, and 
their opposites? What is the beau ideal of:a State 
and a statesman? What of an army and a general? 
These, and such as these, according to the practi- 
cal Xenophon even, were the habitual topics of his 
conversations; these the questions which he pro- 
pounded, and to which his hearers, to their great 
surprise and chagrin, found it not an easy task to 
return a satisfactory answer. And the dialogues of 
the reflective and imaginative Plato exhibit him to 
us, under a more speculative and ideal form indeed, 
but still the same man discussing the same great 


questions with the same fixed purpose of arriving, 
if possible, at the last analysis of each idea, and 
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thus referring each to its proper place as related to 
other ideas and to the science of human life. In so 
doing, he constantly accompanies the processes of 
analysis and instruction by the enlivening and elu- 
cidating process of analogy ; illustrating ethical and 
political science, not, as we do, by appeals to the 
physical sciences, for these, in his day, were even 
more unsettled and undefined than ethics and pol- 
itics, but by habitual reference to .the principles 
and practices of the special trades and professions. 
“He was the first to see,” says Grote* (and the 
idea pervades all his speculations), ‘that, ‘as in each 
art or profession, there is an end to be attained, 
a theory laying down the means and conditions 
whereby it is attainable, and precepts deduced 
from that theory, such precepts collectively taken 
directing and covering nearly the entire field of 
practice, but each precept separately taken liable to 
conflict with others, and therefore liable to cases of 
exception ; so all this is not less true, or admits not 
~ less of being realized respecting the general art of 
human living and society. There is a grand and all- 
comprehensive end, the security of all persons, — 
so far as practicable, of each and all persons in the 
society; there may be a theory laying down those 
means and conditions under which the nearest ap- 
proach can be made to that end; there may also 


* History of Greece, Vol. VIII., Chap. 67. 
16* 
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be precepts prescribing to every man the conduct 
and character which best enables him to become an 
auxiliary towards its attainment, and imperatively 
restraining him from acts which hinder it; precepts 
deduced from the theory, each one of them sep- 
arately taken being subject to exceptions, but all 
of them taken collectively governing practice as in 
each particular art. Socrates and Plato talk of the 
art of ‘dealing with human beings,’ ‘the art of 
behaving in society,’ ‘that science which has for 
its object to make men happy,’ and they draw a 
marked distinction between art, or rules of practice 
deduced from a theoretical survey of the subject- 
matter, and taught with recognition of the matter, 
and mere artless, irrational knack or dexterity ac- 
quired by simple copying or assimilation, through a 


process of which no one can‘give an account.” 


Not content with bringing educated men up to 
the definite aims and exact methods of the special 
trades and professions, he labored also to carry back 
the practitioners in those trades and professions to 
first principles, to a more distinct and conscious rec- 
ognition of the true theory of their respective arts. 
He conversed with artists in their studios, with 
handicraftsmen in their shops, and endeavored to 
lead them to a definite understanding of the essen- 
tial nature and design of painting, of the true the- 
ory of sculpture, of the principles and methods 
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proper to the armorer, and of the distinctive office 
and aim of the several mechanic arts. 

The perfectign to which the mathematics and 
physical sciences have been carried in our day, 
affords peculiar facilities and excellent models for 
the wider application of this part of the Socratic 
method. It is one of the great advantages attend- 
ing the introduction of these sciences into our sys- 
tems of academic education, that they tend to pro- 
mote definiteness of conception, orderly arrangement, 
and precision in the use of language. An extension 
of the same methods and habits to the study of 
rhetoric, politics, ethics, and theology, to all the 
branches of moral and social scjence, would greatly 
further the advancement of those sciences and im- 
prove the prevailing systems of education; and it 
would be but a carrying out of the Socratic method 
to its proper application and practical results. 

9. Socrates insisted on that symmetrical educa- 
tion which results from, or consists in, the culture 
of all the powers proper to the nature of man, in 
their due order, connection, and proportion, with 
the rightful subordination of the physical to the 
mental, and the intellectual to the moral powers. 
“I go about,” he says to the Athenians, in his 
Apology, “doing nothing else than persuading you, 
both young and old, to take no care either for the 
body or riches, prior to or so much as for the soul, how 
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- it may be made most perfect, telling you that virtue 
does not proceed from riches, but riches, and all 
other. human blessings, both private and public, 
from virtue.” ‘Punish my sons,” he continues, 
after his condemnation, —‘‘ punish my sons, when 
they grow up, O judges! paining them as I have 
pained you, if they appear to you to care for riches, 
or for anything else, before virtue.” In his lower 
nature, the body, man is allied to the inferior 
animals; in his higher nature, the soul, he is 
kindred to the gods.* The subjection of the 
soul to the body reduces him nearly to a level 
with the brute; the subordination of the body to 
the soul raises him almost to the rank of a god. 
To be free from bodily appetites and passions is 
divine, and to have as few bodily wants as possible 
is next to the divine; the divine is the best, and 
the nearest to the divine is the nearest to the best.t 
Temperance, or. self-control in the government of 
the appetites and passions, is therefore the founda- 
tion of all personal excellence. ¢ 

It is also the basis of all good conduct; in other 
words, of wisdom and success in the regulation of 
human life.§ The man who is able to control him- 
self, is competent to govern others; and he who 
can govern both himself and others, can accomplish 


* Xen. Mem. IV. iii. 14. + Ibid. I vi. 10. 
tIbid. L. v. 5. § Ibid. IV. v. 
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whatever he will. He, on the other hand, who is 
incapable of self-control, is incompetent to every- 
thing else; so far from regulating aright his own 
affairs, or taking the lead in the affairs of society 
and the State, he is the veriest slave in the com- 
munity, and ‘should pray for nothing so earnestly as 
that he may fall into the hands of some wise and 
good master.* 

The highest bodily health and strength and enjoy- 
ment are to be acquired only in the implicit obe- 
dience of the irrational to the dictates of the rational 
nature, which alone has the intelligence to guide the 
body to the attainment of its own proper perfection 
and highest pleasure.t The same subordination is 
also essential to the largest measure of intellectual 
attainments and enjoyments; for the mind is quite 
incapable of the highest action or the most delight- 
ful contemplation, while joined in unholy wedlock 
with clamorous appetites and ungoverned passions. 
Temperance, therefore, or self-government, is equally 
conducive to bodily and mental health and education, 
and is the first of the virtues. 

Moreover, moral culture should take the prece- 
dence, both in order of time and in order of impor- 
tance, of mere intellectual discipline or professional 
training. In the simple language of his ancient 
biographer and disciple, “ he did not push forward 


-. # Xen. Mem. I. v. 5. + Ibid. I. i. 28-33. 
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his associates: zealously to become expert in speech 
and action and the business of life, but prior to 
these, he ‘deemed it essential, that virtue, sound- 
mindedness (swggocvry), a good moral character, be 
formed in them; for men of capacity in these, with- 
out integrity of character, were only the more capa- 
ble of injustice and evil-doing.* Accordingly, it 
was his prior and paramount endeavor to inculcate 
the principle and the practice of piety towards the 
gods and justice towards men, as the rule and 
guide of life. In their own imperative nature and 
intrinsic: excellence, these claim to be the ruling 
powers, the governing principles in the human soul. 
No other motives have the power, no other princi- 
ples have the right, to command implicit and uni- 
versal obedience. And in the supremacy of these 
principles, not only the conscience exercises its inal- 
ienable right, but. the intellect acquiesces and re- 
joices in its noblest impulse, its only unerring rule, 
its only. proper and worthy end. Man never can 
arrive at the great end of his whole being, except as 
he travels in the highway of right under the guid- 
ance of heavenly wisdom. To take any other path 
for the sake of avoiding difficulties and trouble, 
were to run into them; and to follow any other 
leader, were to choose a blind man for a guide.t 
To do right is always expedient. It is far better to 


* Xen. Mem. TV. iii. 1. + Ibid. I. iii. 4. 
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suffer wrong than to do wrong; and better to. be 
punished for doing wrong, than to do wrong and 
not be punished for it.* The only respect in which 
a man can be really injured or benefited, is in the 
depravation or the improvement of his character.t 
To obey God is always wisdom; to disobey: him, 
under whatever apparent inducements, is always 
folly. In the Socratic ethics, wisdom, virtue, and 
happiness are all the same.$ True knowledge and 
right conduct are one and inseparable. No one but 
he who loves and obeys the truth knows it. And 
whoever really knows the true and the beautiful, 
the good and the right, will certainly do it, as cer- 
tainly as he who is master of-any other art will 
put it in successful practice.§ His language bears a 
striking resemblance to that of the ‘sacred: writers. 
‘¢ Whosoever will do his will, shall know of the 
doctrine. Have all the workers of iniquity no know- 
ledge?” The doctrine which the Scriptures teach as 
a great practical truth, Socrates boldly assumes and 
earnestly defends as an ethical theory. Wisdom, 
piety, and ‘happiness are inseparable, nay identical. 
So are folly, sin, and misery. ‘The good man is the 
wise man and the happy man. The bad man is the 
fool and the wretch. 

Alas, that the combined teaching of Socrates and 


* Plat. Gorg. 474-6. + Plat. Crit. 44. D. Apol. 30. C. 
} Xen. Mem. IIL. ix. 45. § Ibid. IV. ii. 21. 
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Solomon, and a greater than Solomon, has all 
proved too powerless to correct the tendency, so 
strong in the nature of man, to dissever elements 
which God hath joined together, and not only to 
separate between wisdom and virtue, but even to 
prefer the lower to the higher excellence and to 
cultivate the inferior nature of man to the neglect 
of his superior and only proper self! Education 
with us is growing more and more intellectual, 
and, what is still worse, more and more expressly 
professional. Body and soul are sacrificed to the 
intellect ; and the man is merged in the profession, 
the all-conscious and immortal man in the uncon- 
scious and short-lived profession. Our educated 
men are too often giants in intellect and prodigies 
in learning, but pigmies in body, and dwarfs in 
heart and conscience, and, of course, deformed and 
distorted as a whole, and more or less enfeebled 
and diseased in every part. They have neither 
framework nor regulator commensurate with their 
moving power. ‘The consequence is, that at best 
their action is unsteady and ineffective, while 
there is constant danger that they will injure or 
destroy themselves and spread destruction through 
the community. Let our young men and their 
teachers look to a better model. In Socrates, they 


may.see a sound mind in a sound body, and how it 
is produced, and what are its fruits. One such 
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healthy, hearty, genial, earnest, strong, sound- 
bodied, and whole-souled man is himself a lesson 
of unspeakable value to the world; and the most 
precious part of that lesson is the truth, that out of 
the heart are the issues of life, flowing, like the vital 
current, through every fibre of the body, streaming, 
like ethereal fire, through every faculty of the soul. 

10. In all his teaching, Socrates regarded himself 
as only an instrument of Divine Providence, an apostle 
of heavenly truth, a missionary sent by the gods for 
the instruction of his erring countrymen. He was, 
as he thought, divinely commissioned, divinely taught, 
divinely guided, aided, and blessetl. From his child- 
hood, he had been directed by a sort of supernatural 
sign or divine voice, and impelled by dreams, visions, 
oracles, and every other means by which the will of 
God is revealed to good men, to engage im and prose- 
cute the work of voluntary public instruction.* In- 
deed, he was led unconsciously and almost irresistibly 
into this work in the process of examining the wise 
men of Greece for the sake of interpreting and testing 
the oracle which pronounced him the wisest of men ; 
and before he was aware, as much to his own surprise 
as that of his fellow-citizens, he found himself, willing 
or unwilling, installed in the instructor’s chair, and 
pupils flocking to him from all Athens and from every 
part of Greece. And the work, which he thus com- 


* Plat. Diall. passim—especially the Apology. 
17 
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menced under a divine impulse, he prosecuted under 
a constant divine guidance. He felt his dependence 
on superior wisdom in the reception of pupils (as well 
as in the choice of friends),* and in the education of 
those whom he had admitted to peculiar intimacy. 
He looked to heaven in prayer for the truths which 
he should teach and for ability to teach them in the 
best way to each and all of his hearers. And in the 
discharge of his appointed duty, he held himself 
accountable, not to his patrons or pupils, not to the 
rulers or the people, but toGod. He did not receive 
his commission from men ; and the dictation of men, 
however powerful Sr determined, could not stop him 
or turn him aside from his calling. If he had stood 
at his post, which the Athenian generals had assigned 
him, and not deserted it for fear of the enemy, much 
less would he abandon the duty appointed him by God 
for fear of his countrymen.t ‘ And should you even 
now offer to acquit me, on condition of my renounc- 
ing this duty,” such is the apostolic boldness of his 
Apology, “I should tell you, with all respect and 
affection, that I will obey the god rather than you, 
and that I will persist until my dying day, in cross- 
questioning you, exposing your want of wisdom and 
virtue, and reproaching you until the defect be reme- 
died. { My mission as your monitor is a mark of the 
special favor of the god to you; and if you condemn 
me, it will be your loss, for you will find none other 


* Xen. Mem. II. vi. 8, and Plato often. + Plat. Apol. 29. 
+ Ibid. 29, C. 
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such.* Perhaps you will ask me, Why cannot you 
go away, Socrates, and live among us in peace and 
silence? This is the hardest of all questions for me 
to answer to your satisfaction. If I tell you that si- 
lence on my part would be disobedience to the god, you 
will think me in jest and not believe me. You will 
believe me still less, if I tell you that the greatest 
blessing which can happen to man, is to carry on dis- 
cussions every day about virtue and those other mat- 
ters which you hear me canvassing when I cross-exam- 
ine myself as well as others; and that life without 
such examination is ro life at all. Nevertheless, so 
stands the fact, incredible as it may seem to you.” + 
How much and what objective reality there was 
answering to this strong inward conviction, has 
always been a disputed point. For ourselves, we 
deem it neither heretical nor unphilosophical, neither 
unscriptural nor irrational, to believe that he may 
have been, not under proper inspiration, but under 
a special divine impulse. It cannot surprise us, that 
he should have thought himself inspired, when we 
see him fired with a benevolent zeal that could not 
rest, and at the same time guided by a wisdom that 
seldom erred. So far from considering it, however, 
an exclusive, a miraculous, or even a singular prerog- 
ative, he insisted that the same divine teaching was 
* Ibid. 30, D. 


+ Ibid. 38, A. The foregoing extract or abstract is in the language 
of Grote. 
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within the reach of all; that by humility and faith, 
prayer and obedience, any man might know and do 
the will of God and secure his special protection 
and blessing,* and that all men, whatever be their 
occupation, and the more as their pursuit is more 
difficult and important, need divine direction and 
assistance for the successful accomplishment, even of 
their worldly ends.t In the opinion of Socrates 
(and it would seem that every man’s own observa- 
tion and experience must inevitably lead him to the 
same conclusion), there are elements in every subject 
which lie beyond the reach of human ken and human 
control; there is a point, where the most obvious 
truth meets and blends with the most inscrutable 
mystery; there is a line of demarkation, where the 
humblest profession or pursuit of man passes out of 
the province of his limited faculties and goes over 
into the domain of the providence of God;} and 
it is as impious for the farmer, the merchant, the 
general, or the statesman, not to seek for, and rely on, 
divine wisdom within its proper sphere, as it would 
be for him not to exercise his own powers within 
their appropriate province.§ The peculiar difficulty 
of the teacher’s work (for the difficulty and danger 
as well as the nature of education was implied in his 
favorite comparison), and its peculiar dignity as it 
was estimated by Socrates (for a man who identified 


* Xen. Mem. I. iv 18; IV. ii. 13. + Ibid. I. i. 8. 
t Ibid. § Ibid. I. i. 9. 
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the knowledge with the practice of virtue, could not 
but attach all importance to right teaching *), render 
especially proper and especially important, that he 
should recognize this great principle cf subjection to 
a higher law, dependence on a higher power, respon- 
sibility to a higher sovereign, than self-will and 
wisdom, or the wisdom and will of the people. 
There is a humiliating and painful contrast be- 
tween the Socratic view of the teacher’s vocation, 
and that which too often prevails, even among Chris- 
tian parents and Christian teachers, in our own age 
and country, justly proud as it is of its schools and 
systems of popular education. Parents honor and 
reward every other class of men more than the 
teachers of their children, and, of course, often com- 
mit them to hands, to which they never would think 
of intrusting their business. Teachers, in turn, 
engage in teaching, as a temporary occupation, for 
its pecuniary emoluments, with no better qualifica- 
tions than are necessary to pass a not over-severe 
examination, and with no higher sense of account- 
ability than is requisite to meet the not too elevated 
standard of pupils and their parents. Yet these 
teachers hold in their hands the character and destiny 
of the rising generation, the honor and happiness of 
individuals, the peace and comfort of families, the 
prosperity and glory of the State, all the precious 
interests of this life, to say nothing of the infinitely ~ 


* Thid. IV. ii. 6, 20; Plat. Apol. 26, A. B. 
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more momentous concerns of an immortal existence. 
What a contrast to the model of enlightened, disin- 
terested, conscientious, unswerving devotedness of 
Socrates to teaching as his life-work and the greatest 
work that is done on earth, greater even than that 
of the statesman or commander, and superseding, 
if well done, that of the judge and executioner; a 
work from which he could not turn aside, if he 
would, and would not if he could; a work which 
reigned in his heart while it laid under contribution 
every power of his body and every faculty of his 
mind till the age of threescore years and ten, and in 
which, however men might flatter or frown, he went 
forward in the undoubting assurance of the approval 
and co-operation of God. Like the lamented Arnold 
of our own day, he has given dignity to the vocation 
of the teacher. None need deem himself too high 
to pursue, in any sphere, however low or limited, 
the work to which such men have consecrated their 
exalted powers, in which they developed so fully 
and harmoniously thei gifted minds, and in which 
they secured such results to their country and man- 
kind. A competent supply of such teachers, follow- 
ing their methods in those leading features which 
bear so manifestly the stamp of superior wisdom, but 
above all, animated with their enlightened, earnest, 
devout and philanthropic spirit, would be among the 
richest boons that heaven could confer upon the 
American people. 








LECTURE III. 


LEARNING, THE PRINCIPAL SAFEGUARD 


OF ORDER AND PROSPERITY AMONG 
NATIONS. 


BY GEO. F. EDMUNDS, 


THE events of the last six years, which have so 
immeasurably and disproportionately developed the 
physical arts and the material forces and productions 
of men, have led us insensibly, I think, to a degree 
of blind adoration of everything that can be felt 
and seen and heard, to the undue exclusion of, and 
consideration for, those fundamental truths whence 
spring material productions of every nature, and for 
those high principles which produce and regulate at 
last every advance of society in its progress towards 
good. 

The day of war and tumult is now for the time 
over, and repose comes, with a reluctant dawning, 
slowly upon the nation. Let us hope. 

I have thought it opportune, in this return to the 
calm of patriotic reflection and of scholarly thought, 
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to devote a little space to the consideration of learn- 
ing, as the principal safeguard of liberty and order. 

The history of the rise and progress, both advanc- 
ing and receding, of learning, in its connection with, 
and its relations to social freedom and _ social 
security, furnishes to the student and _philan- 
thropist, lessons redolent with philosophy no less 
than with regrets and hopes, — philosophy, as it 
opens to us, now that we look back upon it with 
eyes unobscured by the passions and prejudices 
and ignorance (even ignorance im learning) of its 
current time, the hidden principles and springs of 
human thought and human feeling, —the aspira- 
tions of those who saw, “as through a glass 
darkly,” a glory and a greatness in the world, to 
them unattainable, — who looked before and after, 
and pined for what was not ;— regrets, that civili- 
zation, the child of learning and education, should 
have gone through its long growth of sorrow and 
distress, and have been buffeted to and fro between 
contending kings and priests and races, the sport 
and puppet of each as they gave way to the lusts of 
dominion, or to the passions of hatred and revenge, 
without there having been recognized in much 
larger and increasing degree, the indispensable value 
of that fountain of human progress whence flowed, 
by streams more or less distinct, most of the real 
advance which civilization had made ; — hopes, that 
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now as we stand on the summits of the times, we 
and those who come after us may see with vision 
clearer than that of the long ages past, that knowl- 
edge, next to religion, is the foundation of human 
progress and human security, teaching us how to 
respect the rights of others, while it instructs us 
how to defend our own. 

The general proposition that learning has kept 
pace with the progress of civilization, and has 
attended it as an incident, or as a cause more or less 
necessary to it, may be considered as an admitted 
truth. Buta closer examination into some of the 
more prominent portions of history in this connec- 
tion, may be found both useful and interesting. 

At the date of the Christian era, when it should 
seem that the immeasurable blessing then bestowed 
upon man would at once have given an almost 
millenial impulse to human knowledge and social 
improvement, learning stood among nations not 
absolutely, or nearly barbaric, as one of the admitted 
elements of organized society, in some degree 
honored, respected, appealed to; it had given to 
society a quite extended notion of natural law, and 
had framed for society codes and regulations, to 
some extent commensurate with the wants of nations 
and races, in their then state of advancement. 

But when the new and greater truth burst upon 
the earth, the systems and processes, both of 
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Jewish and pagan politics, reeled in their courses, 
and, after a short decadance, fell almost into utter 
chaos and black night, — although the new element 
in life seemed but a feeble light, contemned and 
despised, its incarnation crucified, its followers 
scattered among barbarians, or put to death, — until, 
in the sixth century, it appeared as if all learning 
and religion and progress were about to vanish 
from the earth, and that mankind were to be given 
over again to absolute savageness and barbarism, 
subject to no law save that of passion and brute 
force ; nation warring upon nation, race upon race, 
and man upon man: making through the speeding 
years a constant carnival of violence, sin, and death, 
until the time should come for the final wreck of 
matter, and the day of doom. 

I dare not affirm that this retrogression of learn- 
ing and civilization was the effect of that great 
event: at least, the coincidence is remarkable. It 
may be that, in the divine purpose, this seeming 
decay and death of all the social and moral and 
mental progress of the race, was a necessary pro- 
cess of purification, whence should spring; after 
many centuries, a new and stable and perpetual 
life, broadening and growing evermore, however 
slowly, towards the perfect liberty and _ perfect 
order and harmony of that state to which we— 
alas! yet afar off— look as the ultimate destiny of 
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man. However this may be, certain it is that, so 
long as learning lay hidden and feeble in the 
cloisters of the monks, casting no'ray upon society, 
and scarcely able to perpetuate itself, ruin and 
terror and darkness stalked forth upon the earth. 

For a period nearly ten times as great as the 
age of this nation, learning and liberty, law and 
order, lay dormant together, with little sensible 
hope of being revived; although there was still 
flowing downward through the ages, a_ slender 
stream of knasvledge in subterranean channels, 


“through caverns measureless to man,” 


connecting 
the dead past withthe future resurrection of 
literature and of those just and ennobling notions 
respecting the rights of man and the uses of 
organized communities, which only knowledge and 
reflection can produce, and from which, by gradual 
degrees, were to come the present advanced con- 
ditions of society. 

Time fails to trace the growth and development 
of literature and law, through the middle and 
modern ages of Europe, to the present day, farther 
than to call to the attention of the scholar and the 
political economist, a steady, constant relation which, 
with scarcely a break or an exception, has continued 
to exis® between the safety of men in person, and 
property and opinion, — which is the substance of 
civil liberty, under whatever form of government 
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it may exist,— and the state of learning in the 
community of which they were members. 

Two illustrations of this truth may be men- 
tioned : — 

In Prussia, for two or three eenturies, there has 
existed, in greater or less perfection, a general law 
upon the subject of education, compelling the 
sending of all children, “irrespective of color or 
race,” to schools provided by the government or 
otherwise. This system has within the present 
century been brought to great perfection, not, as 
has sometimes been erroneously supposed, as a 
modern invention of a military and despotic gov- 
ernment, but as a time-sanctified measure of wisdom 
and beneficence, providing for the general dissemi- 
nation of knowledge, which should produce its 
legitimate fruit of peace and good order and 
security in the State. Between the ages of seven 
and fourteen years, all the children in the State 
must be devoted to processes of education ; not the 
education (if it can be called such) of forms and 
creeds, but of knowledge, mental discipline, and 
that respect for the rights of others which flows 
from a consideration of the true grounds upon 
which rest one’s own, although these might have 
their birth and foundation in the primary eq@&lity of 
men, and although a knowledge of them might 
tend to weaken the securities of monarchial gov- 


ernment. 
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For these schools there are by law, — provided 
with all due checks and safeguards for virtue and 
competency, — teachers, trained and licensed, and’ 
who are themselves subordinate government officials. 
Above these are the universities, high, catholic, 
liberal ; and over all, with systematized organization, 
complete and adequate in plan and detail, is the 
Department of Public Instruction, classifying, con- 
trolling, and carrying forward the great business of 
imparting useful knowledge to the whole body of 
the State. 

The plan, as well as its operation in all respects 
and details, is worthy the assiduous attention of 
students and statesmen. But these ame aside from 
my present purpose. 

The result is that the people of Prussia are 
educated. Ignorance is comparatively unknown. 

Now, from this universal diffusion of knowledge 
and that discipline of the passions and faculties 
which the process of acquiring knowledge neces- 
sarily produces, there is presented to us a nation in 
which, in spite of the drawbacks of a monarchical 
form of government and a somewhat arbitrary 
religious organization combined with it, the ratio 
of crime and violence and pauperism and individual 
distress, is among the smallest on the globe. Life, 
liberty, and property are secure; industry and 
prosperity prevail; learning and science and the 
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arts flourish; the amenities of society are largely 
felt and practised; and there exist that general 
‘happiness and contentment which flow not alone 
from physical comforts, but from minds trained to 
reflection and self-restraint and self-respect, and 
which are furnished with the highest means of 
happiness, in the possession of knowledge. 

On the other hand, Spain, —a country blessed, 
beyond measure, in the advantages of natural 
position, climate, and fertility of soil, teeming 
with all the gifts of bountiful nature, — she yet 
lacks any organized system of education. Learning 
has not been with her, although her people are of 
a race susceptible in a high degree to culture, an 
element in her social and governmental policy. We 
behold a national life almost destitute of any trait 
or quality of good; a government vibrating and 
reeling between tyrannies and revolutions, des- 
potisms and anarchy; a society staggering with 
debauchery, and torn with dissensions, violence, and 
insecurity ; an individual life in which, mainly, the 
passions of the hour are the ruling motive; where 
the miseries of life far outnumber its blessings, and 
in which those who haply grope with strong long- 
ings, through the gray gloom, for a dawning yet 
invisible and far off, find no guide or support or 
hope, either in her history or in her present 
progress. But why paint further the sad picture? 
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The strongest contrasts are best shown by suggestion 
rather than description. 

France, borrowing her system of public instruction 
from Prussia, and applying it to a volatile and un- 
stable people, has already reaped from it immense 
advantages. And, although she has since had a 
revolution, there has been, even in the midst of it, 
a comparative stability in local society, and an indi- 
vidual security of person and property, in strong 
contrast with her earlier revolutions and her earlier 
history. The people perceive, although they are 
governed by a practical despotism, that they are the 
State, and that their prosperity and happiness are 
the weal of the State. And this truth, to a great 
extent, also, is recognized and practised upon by 
that remarkable personage who now guides their 
destinies, as well as those of Europe. The social 
condition of the lesser German States, compared 
with that of many other parts of Europe, including 
even Great Britain, may be referred to in the same 
connection. 

In this country, familiar to us all, are illustrations 
of these truths on a vast scale; New England, the 
type and exemplar, and the Northern States gen- 
erally, —though still in some essential respects, 
those of Normal Schools and compulsory attendance 
in partigular, far behind the Prussian and French 
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systems, —on the one side, and the Southern States 
on the other. 

We need not now speculate upon the question 
how far the system of slavery lately existing in the 
Southern States, and the supposed necessities of its 
continued existence, made the neglect or absolute 
repression of public instruction indispensable. The 
great events of the past five years have brought out 
from the regions of speculation, discussion, and prob- 
ability, absolute demonstration. The operations of 
war have stripped off the masks and disguises with 
which it had been usual to cover up truths whose 
naked deformities would have shocked the world, 
and have revealed a state of society, which, so far 
as it concerns those other than a few forming the 
governing classes, has scarcely been paralleled. 
The poor white men, and their wives and children, 
born to a theoretic freedom and equality, are found 
to be, generally, in a position of abject ignorance 
and uselessness that can scarcely be exaggerated. 
No doubt, the false social system, and the want of 
any system of public instruction that can be called 
such, have re-acted upon each other, and conduced 
together to the evil result; but it is manifest, from 
the practice and from the laws of the Southern 
States, that the education of, and the general diffu- 


sion of knowledge among, the people, was yegarded 
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as hostile and dangerous to the institution of slavery, 
and so to the political oligarchy that grew out of it. 

Such a system could not have survived in a com- 
munity having a system of public instruction in 
operation, as one of its active agencies, even had 
that instruction been limited to whites; for, in that 
case, the mass of Southern white society, the free 
poor and non-slaveholding class, would have not 
only seen their true interest in the abolition of 
slavery, but they would have possessed the capacity 
and influence to have accomplished its extinction. 
Now, with the incoming even of a technjcal and 
meagre freedom, the aristocratical and late governing 
class admits the value, and, indeed, the prime neces- 
sity of public instruction to all classes and races, as 
the only true source and means of security and 
advancement, and hastens to provide systems, more 
or less complete, for the education of all. 

It is not my present purpose to do more than 
allude to this part of the subject; for the point | 
would prove by it may almost be taken for granted. 
And, were it not so, the proofs and illustrations 
extending affirmatively through all civilized society, 
and, negatively, through all sorts and forms of com- 
munities, and even to men in a state of nature, are 
so numerous that a volume would be required for 
their mere enumeration. 


In what has been said, the term “ learning” has 
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been used in a broad and popular sense, as equiv- 
alent to knowledge, and the result of common edu- 
cation; taking it as a brief way of defining that 
general diffusion of knowledge in general, through 
the body of society, which usually has produced, and 
doubtless always will usually produce, or be accom- 
panied by, a condition of personal security, freedom, 
and happiness, in a greater or less degree of perfec- 
tion, among the people; for this is the end which all 
effort and all ambition ought to aim at, in the admin- 
istration of affairs. 

It is true that such causes, like many of the best 
and most powerful and necessary forces of material 
nature, generally, or frequently, operate in more or 
less occult and inexplicable ways. How, in the 
secret crucibles of nature, the iron and the gold — 
the necessity and the luxury of men— were pro- 
duced, we know not; but, at last, after many 
processes of transformation, we find the accom- 
plished purpose of their creation, in the steamship, 
the railway, and the cannon; in the pocket-knife, 
the needle, and the pen; in the telegraph, and in 
the anvil; and in the coin that used, in the very 
tyranny of beneficence, to represent our values, and 
procure our enjoyments, until the “Father of 
Greenbacks” brought into the world those visible 


symbols of the imagination, and elevated the root of 


all evil to the attractive and exclusive uses of 
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adorning the fair persons of our wives and daugh- 
ters, and sometimes, sooth to say, ourselves and our 
sons, — that ‘one touch of nature” which proves 
our kinship to the Hottentot and the Esquimaux. 
And so, although we fail to see every step in the 
sometimes slow and remote processes which at last 
produce, from the cultivation of the mental and 
moral faculties of men, and from the acquisition of 
knowledge, that rational adjustment of relative and 
absolute rights, sometimes apparently so conflicting, 
and that just personal appreciation of the value of 
industry and persistence, which give society liberty, 
order, and prosperity, we nevertheless know that the 
sweet waters of peace and happiness have flowed 
from those high fountains. 

It is as certainly and effectively true, in the men- 
tal and moral world, that nothing created is ever 
lost, as it is in the field of physics. 

Without considering separately the fact that, in 
some large degree, the mental and moral qualities of 
individual parents are inherited by their offspring, 
it may be asserted that men, as a body,—society, — 
are of perpetual life; although dying and passing 
away, their constituent parts still evermore the 
same in the whole. A learned and profoundly 
philosophical writer on international law, states 
the proposition in these words: “A State may 


undergo the most important and extensive changes, 
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without losing its personality. This vital principle 
of international law is a necessary and principal 
consequence flowing from the doctrine of the moral 
personality and actual intercommunion of States. 
The legion, the Roman jurists said, is the same, 
though the members of it are changed ; the ship is 
the same, though the planks of it are all removed ; 
the individual is the same, though the particles of 
his body may not be the same in his youth as in 
his old age; and so, ‘ populum eundem hoc tempore 
putari, quiab hine centum annis fuisset.” 

Savigny, discussing the proper manner of improv- 
ing and cultivating the municipal law, expresses an 
opinion full of true philosophy. There is,” he 
says, “no such thing as the entirely individual and 
several existence of mankind; but, as every man 
must be considered as a member of a family, a 
people, and a State, so every age of a people must 
be regarded as the continuance and development of 
times that are passed.” 

In this perpetual continuance of the life of a 
people, preserving its identity through the constantly 
recurring admission and departure of individual con- 
stituents, is to be found the grand fundamental basis 
of human improvement, development, and progress. 
This is the constant term in the problem, wherein 
are preserved the values of all the elements dis- 
missed; the great central focal point, where are 
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displayed the various and multiform rays of all the 
lights that have gone before, with their contrasts, 
their harmonies, and their attending shadows; and 
whence can be computed, so far as man may do, the 
true courses of the future. Here, history and 
science and invention—here, poetry and art and 
speculation lay their treasures ; and here, even error 
and infidelity, with all their dreary and deceitful 
enginery, come also, to raise over the graves of their 
individual victims, monuments and beacons of warn- 
ing, which shall guide the later ages nearer and 
nearer to truth and virtue. 

And closely connected with, and applicable to, this 
ceaseless continuity of national life, is the truth 
spoken by Aristotle as the criterion of an honest 
and intelligent government. “A government,” states 
the philosopher, “as it rules for the benefit of all, is, 
of its very nature, anxious for the education of all ; 
not merely on account of the fact that intelligence is 
in itself a good, and the essential condition of good, 
but in order also, that its subjects may be able to 
comprehend and appreciate the benefits of which it 
is itself the source; while a government ruling only 
for the gain of those who administer it, is naturally 
desirous to debase the mind and character of the 
people, in order that they may be disqualified to 
understand, to care for, and to assert their rights.” 


But it is not within scope of my present time or 
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purpose to discuss, at large, the political duties of 
those intrusted with power, in promoting learning 
and education as a material means, more potent than 
armies with banners, to protect and defend the 
State, but, the rather, to recall to you at this oppor- 
tune time in the life of our nation, some of the 
leading respects wherein learning operates to the 
security of liberty, and to the preservation of order ; 
speaking now to scholars, philosophers, and philan- 
thropists, as the sources whence the statesman and 
the jurist must draw their inspiration to provide the 
practical measures needful to the end. 

The effect of such learning and education as we 
have alluded to, upon the practical affairs of a State, 
—upon its laws, its advancement in the arts, its 
social institutions, —is immense; as they enable 
the lawmakers to know the practice of the past, 
and thence to study and profit by the philosophy 
of experiment; to comprehend, as in their own 
case, the true principles upon which laws should 
be made, so as to fulfil their end of preventing 
evil and securing good. They should be taught 
that the liberty which the law seeks to secure and 
make sacred, is not the unrestrained power and 
right of doing one’s own will, that some writers on 
the laws of nature seem to have fancied natural 
liberty to be. Even what is called absolute liberty 
is no such wicked engine of destruction as that; 
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since, if it exist at all, it must, by nature, exist 
alike in all persons; and as by nature many persons 
desire to do contradictory acts at the same time, it 
will follow that a right exists by the law of nature 
in one person to do a thing, and in another to pre- 
Vent it, which is absurd. But liberty, in its true 
sense, is simply freedom of action, so far as that action 
does not induce the neglect of duty towards God, or 
encroach upon the rights and equal liberties of 
others. ‘There never was, and never can be, ii the 
nature of things, any liberty to go beyond this. 
The correct theory of society, therefore, is to secure 
the observance of these duties, and the enjoyment of 
these rights, by the restraint of -that excess of action 
overpassing liberty, which would infringe these 
rights ; and the result of such observance enforced 
by the public will, is order. 

Liberty and order, then, are not opposing forces, 
balancing or counterpoising each other upon opposite 
sides of a fulcrum, but co-operative, complementary, 
and harmonious things, which, rightly considered, 
must, acting truly, act together and to a common 
good. It has often seemed to me that the frequent 
impatience of men at the restraints and compulsions 
of the law, grew out of the delusion (cultivated by 
some writers) that man, in entering into a state of 
society, gave up some rights and liberties for the 
preservation of the rest, they in the particular 
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juncture (as in most cases of arrangements not based 
on truth) becoming sick of their bargain. Learning, 
then, as it displays these and kindred truths, teaches 
reverence for law as law, not merely as an expedient 
contrivance, but as one exponent of that supreme 
power and harmony which runs through the whole 
world of life, and which, to him who rightly under- 
stands it, covers all things with an ineffable beauty 
and glory. And it is reverence for law, not the 
forcible execution of it, or the absence of it, more 
than any other thing, that directly produces individ- 
ual liberty and security. 

There is in reason and philosophy (and all history 
proves it) no surer sign of the decadance of a State, 
or of danger to society, than a habitual contempt of 
the law of the land; and except in degree, it is of no 
consequence whether this attempt arises from vicious 
or’ pure motives ; for if good men will override the 
law for some good end, it is certainly to be expected 
that bad men will do the same thing for evil ends, 
whenever they have the power. We sometimes un- 
dermine the bulwarks of freedom and order, in our 
impatient desire to secure them. 

I cannot, within the limits of your patience, do 


more than allude to the effect of learning upon 


social institutions, making them liberal and good; 
upon progress in the arts, almost the sole medium 


of the application of invention to useful practical 
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- ends ; or upon individual life, enlarging and en- 
nobling even the humblest nature. These, although 
fruitful of discussion and thought, I must leave with 
the long catalogue which every man has of the un- 
performed. 

Thus far, we have, without any attempt at exact 
accuracy of definition or description, suggested the 
general relations of learning and education, in their 
broad and common signification, to the welfare of a 
people. 

We will now, for a few moments, consider the 
value of learning in its higher sense, as affecting the 
growth and development of true liberty, and the 
stability of solid order in a State. This is a subject 
neither new nor strange, and which, in this presence, 
I know, needs no advocate or enforcement; and I 
only dwell upon it, because it is profitable at times 
to recall and deliberately reflect upon truths that we 
daily act upon, and which are so deeply imbedded 
in our faith, that their very certainty and necessity 
frequently lead us to lose sight of their existence 
and importance altogether. 

So, as we wonder at and admire the swift water- 
wheel, we take little or no thought of the universal 
law that produces its revolutions, as well as almost 
all the motions in the universe ; and, as we rejoice 
in the power and freedom of our intellectual facul- 


ties, we do not often consciously recognize the im- 
19 
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mutable law that controls their operations, or the . 
supreme Ruler whose will created it. 

The long study necessary to sound learning, in- 
volves, also, in minds of ordinary constitution, re- 
flection and criticism; and thus, in general, the 
pursuit of learning not only stores the mind of man 
with all the best treasures accumulated by the labors 
of the past, but it produces that harmonious evolu- 
tion of the faculties and capacities, in their relative 
subordination, which has been defined to be the end 
of liberal education. ‘Thus armed, and thus trained, 
the man of learning becomes a power in himself; 
he possesses not only the capacity for contest, but 
the materials of warfare. He is the knight who 
must defend the citadel of truth and justice against 
all fraud and all force; his glove must hang always 
from the planted spear in the open way. 

Of course, all men who study, or are taught, do 
not reach the highest points of excellence ; but, to 
whatever degree such learning may be carried, it is a 
positive good ; for, if “a little learning is a danger- 
ous thing,” it is far less dangerous than none at all. 

The body of learned men —learned in this high, 
true sense —are to the world of knowledge and of 
practical affairs, much what the church is to the 
world of morals. Its highest and best interests and 


ends are under their guardianship; no interest or 


combination is too large for their power; no wrong 
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or error is too minute for their observation. They 
cannot be true to their great mission if they sit con- 
tinually apart in their lofty solitudes, in the sacred 
temples of their prophets and apostles. If, like 
Moses, they ascend to behold the ineffable bright- 
ness of the burning bush, they must, like him, also 
strike the rock and bring living waters to the people. 
As they receive the sacred tables of the law, in 
mountains inaccessible to other men, they must de- 
scend and expound them to the tribes below. They 
must send their seers and warriors into the dusty’ 
arena of every-day life. Their voices and their 
weapons must be heard in the din of that strife 
between the holy aspirations that urge us forward, 
and the appetites and passions that drag us down, 
which the morning sun evermore shines upon, from 
longitude to longitude, over all the earth. They 
must not wait for praises and cheer; they must aid 
the people, though the people heed them not. They 
must draw to themselves no one profession or call- 
ing; but into every department of human exertion 
they must enter. The duties and dangers and 
triumphs of the shop and the field educe benefits 
and blessings as great as those of the desk and the 
forum. On every outpost, and in every line of the 
great battle-field of life, they must appear. 'Teach- 
ing, leading, guiding, warning, they must them- 


selves not the less be open to instruction. 
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Radicals, they must show how the warmest zeal 
and the truest inspirations reach their highest vic- 
tories and their most beneficent objects, through the 
exercise of that patient sagacity and foresight which 
never hazards final success for the sake of instant 
action or temporary advantage. Conservatives, they 
must yet fill the reluctant and timid and prejudiced 
with the enthusiasm of newer ideas, and stimulate 
them to burst the shackles of the “has been,” and 
march boldly forward to the good of the “ is to be.” 
‘«‘The Union as it was, and the Constitution as it is,” 
must not blind them to the grand march of events. 
They must seize the best fruits of tumult and dis- 
order, and not let them slip from their hands while 
speculating or mourning over the causes that ger- 
minated them, or the fiery influences that hastened 
the ripening. 

Through such agencies as these, the influence of 
learning is exerted upon every phase of society ; and 
the masses of the people, catching its spirit, do 
willing service in its cause; for they see that it is 
their cause. ‘They see the value to themselves and 
to their children, of its instructions, its examples, 
and its discipline ; they learn that 


“ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, — 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power, 
And because right is right, to follow right, 

In scorn of consequence.” 
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With reverence for self, comes respect for others ; 
with the knowledge of self, comes knowledge of the 
selfsame laws that govern others, and, by conse- 
quence, a knowledge of, and respect for, the rights 
of others; which attained, the advancement of society 
in the paths of peace and prosperity is made certain. 
Liberty and order, in all their beauty and perfect 
harmony, are secure in citadels unassailable; for a 


true and intelligent public opinion, with its wide- 


mouthed cannon and its shining bayonets, surrounds 
and guards them on every side; while, in turn, it 
receives from them, as from an unfailing fountain, 
the waters which feed and purify it. 


Fellow-students,— for I must call you such, 
although our courses and methods of study have 
been so different,—as I close these hurriedly pre- 
pared and disjointed suggestions, let me recall to you 
and to myself what I conceive to be our individual 
duty, as regards the matters we have spoken of, in 
this great drama of life. Has it not seemed to you, 
as it often has to me, on some dreary intellectual or 
moral November day, that your individual endeavor 
could not accomplish anything for the good of man, 
and that, having spent your lives in earnest labor in 
your allotted spheres, you would still close them 
without any visible product to mark to succeeding 


workers the fact or the value of your toil? And 
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have you not, at such times, been tempted to give 
up the unprofitable campaign, and retire, discour- 
aged, from the field ? 

If so, let me remind you that, in true society, 
there is a brotherhood in all pursuits and callings; 
that, from those who toil in the field or the forum, 
to those who teach or study in the school, or pray in 
the cloister, or trade in the marts, there run the 
chords of sympathy and the bonds of union. There 
are, on every hand, the same hopes, the same long- 
ings, and the same sorrows. We are not alone; all 
are workers in different parts of the same vineyard, 
and will, as we work truly, all drink of the reward- 
ing wine. We may not see the growth of our 
labors ; we may not measure the good we have done ; 
but, nevertheless, it 7s growth and it ts good,— 
growth and good absolutely essential to the progress 
of the time. It may be the atom in the slowly ris- 
ing coral reef, or the builded monument; but the 
reef and the monument are only the many atoms that 
compose them all, — lifting them, however slowly, 
and with no backward steps, to be foundations of 
continents, or the lofty tributes and memorials to 
great events. Let our continuance, then, in well- 
doing, be patient; though the lingering years bring 
us no great rewards, persistence and endurance, yet, 


are but other names for victory. In the contests of 


material forces, 
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shave shown our places and yalues in the rounded 


‘ bestow upon the “unknown” soldiers who have 
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‘Soon rested those who fought; but you 
Who mingled in the harder strife, 
For truths which men receive not now, — 
Your warfare only ends with life. 


“A friendless warfare, lingering long 
Through weary day and weary year ;— 
A wild and many-weapon’d throng 
Hang on your front, and flank, and rear. 


“Yet nerve your spirits to the proof, 
And blench not at your chosen lot; 
- The timid good may stand aloof,— 
The sage may frown, — yet faint ye not. 


“Nor heed the shaft too surely cast, 
The hissing, stinging bolt of scorn; 
For with your side shall dwell, at last, 

The victory of endurance born.” 


And when, at last, the long results of time shall 


whole of this perpetual life, of which we have 
spoken, though haply there may not, as around the 
heads of heroes, gather around us the lustre of many 
departed days, in a radiance that culminates as it 
recedes, still, we shall have some just place and 
share in the estimation which after times will surely 


fallen on the battle-fields of life, in the solitary glory 
of good deeds alone. 


